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In Our Opinion 











THE USES OF PUBLICITY 


All the professions at the present 
the sacrosanct medical 
fraternity, are, whether or not they 
like it, forced to consider “public 
relations.” Of no profession is this 
more true than it is of education-— 
witness the Editor-Educator Confer- 
ence recently sponsored in Toronto 
by the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the Association of Canadian 
Magazine Editors. 


time, even 


In the first panel discussion, it was 
at once evident that the educators 
resented the kind of press they were 
currently receiving. On the editorial 
side, the feeling was that teachers 


ought to be thankful that the general 
public could be persuaded, by what- 
ever journalistic means, fair or foul, 
to read anything at all about educa- 
tion. Only during the second day’s 
session did the fundamental problems 
emerge. 


The professional educator is vul- 
nerable because of the particular 
function and position of the school 
in modern society. Unlike law, or 
medicine, teaching does not, to the 
same degree, set professional stand- 
ards and discipline its members. In 
teaching, there is no body of inde- 
pendent professionals who enter into 
a voluntary relationship with indi- 
vidual clients on a fee basis. For his 
salary and terms of employment the 
teacher looks to a citizen board of 
education from the community he 


serves. Where his qualifications and 
curriculum are concerned, he must 
satisfy provincial departments of edu- 
cation, policitally administered and 
subject to public pressure. And in a 
country with compulsory education, 
the personality, competence, and con- 
duct of the teacher are the immediate 
concern of every parent with chil- 
dren in the school system. 

It is against this complex back- 
ground that the teacher must attempt 
to explain himself and his work. How 
can magazines, press, and mass com- 
munication media help him to do 
this? 

As the conference progressed it 
was interesting to see how the edi- 
tors present gradually came to grips 
with this problem. Slowly the feeling 
emerged that perhaps truth might be 
more important than a bright, slick 
presentation designed to catch “reader 
interest.” On the editors’ side, one 
speaker admitted that he had a 
constant struggle to maintain a sound 
factual basis of reporting, in the face 
of the constant pressure to put on a 
good show. He added that respect 
for the truth was the common ground 
which could unite the editor and the 
educator. 

It was also interesting to note the 
relative inability of the educators to 
formulate just what it was that they 
wanted the editors to put across. 
(Schools, which now cost the tax- 
payer a larger amount of money, 





are especially sensitive to bad publi- 
city.) A number of current teaching 
problems were aired and then dis- 
carded. Again, when the fundamental 
issue was touched, the question was 
clarified “Why can’t editors pre- 
sent the achievements and satisfac- 
tions of the teacher, so that intelligent 
young Canadians will be attracted to 
the profession in sufficient numbers? 
For if the present situation continues, 
the whole nation will be affected by 
the results of poor teaching and in- 
adequate preparation for all occupa- 
tions and professions.” 

The of the conference is 
plain. There are some ills which even 
public relations as practised today 
cannot cure. No amount of scintillat- 
ing writing, critical or appreciative, 
can take the place of the hard, sober 
thought which must go into solving 
the which confront the 
teaching profession today. 

Although this 


ence concerned 


moral 


problems 


particular confer- 
with formal 
education, the conclusions are valid 
for adult education Adult 
educators are also prone to think that 
if they could only put themselves 
across with the proper kind of pub- 
licity, all their problems of organiza- 
tion and finance would be solved 
automatically. Adult education, in 
this respect, runs the very real dan- 
ger of letting public relations loom 
so large that the kind of education to 
which the profession is dedicated will 
disappear altogether. The group dis- 
cussion enthusiasts have discovered 
that one must first have something of 
merit to discuss; and if one has not, 
all the techniques in the world are of 


was 


as well. 


no avail. In the same way, unless 
education is grappling with its own 
internal difficulties and, at the same 
time, doing a good job, all the pub- 
lic relations which have ever existed 
will not help the situation much. 


THE PRISONER 


Drama is, and always has been, an 
ancient and effective means of teach- 
ing, for the stage educates through 
the emotions as well as the mind. 


The Prisoner, by Bridget Boland, 
which received its American premiére 
at the Crest Theater in Toronto this 
season, is a powerful teaching drama. 
It depicts, in almost unbearably 
poignant terms, the struggle between 
two systems of belief in the con- 
world. Two men, of 
widely different temperaments and 
devoted to opposing ideologies, are 
pitted against each other in a deadly 
struggle for the soul of one of them. 
The Interrogator symbolizes the 
highly trained, scientific expert who 
has sold his skills to the highest bid- 
der, in this case a “European State”, 
and is thus, in his own mind, absol- 
ved from any moral responsibility 
for his actions. The 


temporary 


Cardinal, 


arrested as an enemy of the people, 
owes his allegiance to a spiritual 


power, the Church of which he is a 


prince. Ironically, each man has a 
certain liking and respect for the 
other, since both had served in the 
resistance movement of their country 
during World War II. 

The plot depicts the cold, calcula- 
ted use by the Interrogator of every 
modern psychological device, in- 
cluding human sympathy itself, to 





extract a false confession from the 
Cardinal. As _ the Interrogator 
pleasantly explains at the beginning 
of the play, he is a product of the 
new violence which does not resort 
to physical torture or drugs, a crude 
procedure which he abhors. The 
Cardinal, on his side, is prepared 
for the familiar methods of the Ges- 
tapo which he feels entirely adequate 
to defeat. He has yet to even con- 
ceive the terrible dimensions of the 
Interrogator’s questionings. 

As the play progresses, the tension 
mounts until the probing Interroga- 
tor touches the one real chink in his 
For the first time, 
the Cardinal finds himself face to 
face with the truth about himself— 
his reason for entering the Church, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with For him, the ex- 
perience is profound and _ spiritual, 
revealing his own lack of sympathy 
with human All that is 
strong in him urges that he make 
amends for his deceit. At this point 
the Interrogator, without compunc- 
tion, uses his victim’s strength and 
essential humanity to the 
confession, as the only of 
restitution. Worn by solitary con- 
the Cardinal the 


victim’s armor. 


religion. 


weakness. 


extract 

means 
finement, signs 
document. 

Restored to sanity by the “kind” 
treatment following this confession, 
the Cardinal feels that he has made 
his peace with himself, his world, and 
God, in spite of the distorted con- 
fession which has blackened him 
forever in the eyes of the Church 
and his people. In his cell, he faces 
the death sentence with equanimity. 
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Then the Interrogator delivers his 
final thrust; the commutation of the 
death sentence and the freeing of the 
Cardinal to a world that has no fur- 
ther use for him. 


Here the strain on the audience 
is almost intolerable. The Cardinal 
begs for death. But it is the Interro- 
gator who cracks first. Against the 
order of the State, he offers to shoot 
the Cardinal himself and end his 
sufferings. But the Cardinal refuses, 
saying he cannot lay the sin of 
murder on another man’s soul, or 
evade his own fate. In the end, it 
is the Interrogator who is left alone 
to face liquidation by the State he 
has betrayed through a sudden, un- 
controllable emotion of pity, to 
which he had thought himself im- 


mune, 


This is not a pleasant play. It deals 
with matters most people prefer to 
ignore or to forget. 
comfortable questions, for while it 
treats the end results of an insidious 
process, there are earlier stages of 
this same process discernible every- 


It raises un- 


where. In the natural and the social 
sciences, in business and the pro- 
fessions, the new psychological tech- 
niques exist, and amoral. 
Once these are adopted as tools by 
human beings, the age-old responsi- 
bility for moral choice is raised. No 
teaching which has emphasized this 
dilemma uncompromisingly has ever 
The Prisoner 
is no exception, for on the evening 
when this reviewer saw the play, the 


theater remained more than half 


neutral 


been widely popular. 


empty. 





From Oldest To 


Newest: 


Our Indian Citizen 


Andre Renaud 


HE argument of this article is 
a simple one. Our oldest Cana- 
dians must be given the social status 
of New Canadians, or else they may 
never become true Canadians like the 
rest of us. These are not mere 
words but essentials for a permanent 
solution of our Indian problem. 
Descendants of the first races to 
occupy this territory, our Indians can 
lay claim to the title of “oldest 
Canadians”. From their end of the 
telescope, we are the newcomers. As 
a humorist said recently, “Canada 
would not be in such a mess if the 
Indians had enforced more rigid 
immigration laws.” At any rate, 


they themselves would certainly not 

be in their present predicament. 
We have turned the tables on them. 

After learning from them everything 


survival on this con- 
tinent, we have parked them on the 
sidelines and proceeded alone to build 
a new nation in the country which 
they were the first to pioneer. They 
became strangers in their own native 
land, “a group of people suffering 
from certain physical, economic and 
cultural handicaps in competition 
with the white population which has 
destroyed their native ways of life, 
deprived them of the economic re- 
sources upon which they originally 
depended for subsistence, and pushed 
them back into the least fertile areas 
where a major adaptation of their 
habits and customs is required if they 
are to persist as a people and achieve 


essential for 


ultimate amalgamation with the rest 
of the population.” 

At long last, after decades of iso- 
lated stagnation under a rather short- 
sighted form of administration, 
Indian communities in Canada are 
slowly catching up with the rest of 
the country. A conscious and articu- 
lated readaptation pattern is appear- 
ing under the now much less paternal- 
istic guidance of the Federal 
Government. A strenuous effort is 
under way to extend the benefits of 
education to all Indian children on 
the reserves and to encourage the 
more intelligent ones to carry on 
beyond elementary grades. Welfare 
services and technical assistance pro- 
grams are bringing living standards 
up to our level. In the light of the 
revised Indian Act promulgated in 
1951, changes in administrative pro- 
cedures, together with leadership 
training, are slowly but surely trans- 
ferring back to the Indians the 
responsibility for administering their 
own affairs. 

The results are already visible. Due 
to more efficient health services and 
habits, together with better living 
conditions, the native population is 
steadily increasing at the rate of 
approximately 2,000 a year. The 
present number of legal Indians (i.e., 
Indians coming under the Indian Act 


‘Education for Action; Selected 
Articles from Indian Education, 1936- 
43. Washington: Education Division, 
U.S. Indian Service, 1944. pp. 344. 





as registered members of official 
bands) is nearing 145,000. What 
is particularly significant, more and 
more Indians are leaving their re- 
serves to take up work and residence 
in non-Indian communities. This 
means they are reconciled with our 
way of life and are anxious to share 
it not only on their own reserves and 
among their own people, but with 
the rest of us anywhere in Canada, 
as it is their right. 

Each year since 1951, close to a 
thousand Indians renounce their 
band-membership and legal title of 
Indians, with its privileges, to take 
up all the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of full citizenship. (All 
Indians are citizens by birth, but 
previous to relinquishing their privi- 
leged status as Indians they cannot 
exercise the franchise.) Hundreds 
of others leave the reserves to experi- 
ment with life among the non-Indians. 
Franchised or not, these off-reserve 
Indians constitute the first wave of 
what should sooner or later turn into 
a regular invasion, till the sources 
are depleted and the reserves as such 
disappear. 

How does the Indian fare, once 


without the support of his native. 


group and the semi-natural, semi- 
artificial security of the reserve? 
This question is most important to 
those now at work among the 
Indians. It should be of some con- 
cern to all other Canadians, since the 
Indian is our oldest citizen, part and 
parcel of our national patrimony, and 
also because most of the money spent 
on the readaptation program is 
derived from general taxation. 
There are no official statistics, no 


complete and extensive follow-up 


records. Once an Indian takes the 
franchise or leaves his reserve for 
good, the Indian Affairs Branch stops 
keeping track of him, and his success 
or failure is his own responsibility. 
It has enough to do with those still 
on the reserves. Legally, he is not 
an Indian any more. 

Informal reports from welfare 
agencies, rehabilitation institutions, 
local police authorities and individual 
observers lead one to think that the 
integration process at the local non- 
Indian community level is not work- 
ing very successfully, at least in most 
areas north and west of Southern 
Ontario. For one reason or another, 
off-reserve Indians seem to end up 
at the fringe and margin of our 
communities, if not physically, at 
least socially and economically. In 
too many instances, their living con- 
ditions are worse than what they or 
their forefathers ever experienced at 
any time on the reserves. In the 
Prairie provinces, they simply in- 
crease the number of so-called Métis 
(confusingly referred to as “non- 
treaty Indians”), those unfortunate 
victims of the biological union be- 
tween two races and the clash be- 
tween two ways of life.’ 

If this pattern continues to exist, 
the burden of supporting citizens of 
Indian origin will slowly shift from 
federal to provincial and municipal 
shoulders. It will always be an ex- 
pensive load. The millions invested 
yearly in readapting the Indian on 
the reserve will prove a very poor 
investment to the taxpayer. The 
Irdian himself will never take his 


Manitoba 


*The Métis in Manitoba. 
Branch, Canadian Association of Social 
Workers, 1954. 





rightful place in the life of the nation. 

How can we avoid such an un- 
happy outcome? Why could the 
off-reserve Indian not achieve integra- 
tion as successfully as the immigrant 
from Europe, the standard “New 
Canadian”? The answer is evident 
when we carefully compare the two. 
As a _ newcomer, the off-reserve 
Indian has more difficulties to face, 
more problems to solve, more ob- 
stacles to overcome than the average 
immigrant from Europe. But he is 
not given half the same chances. He 
is never treated as a New Canadian. 

The European immigrant comes 
from a country which has standing 
in the Western family of nations. He 
needs only to master our language, 
the general mechanism of our differ- 
ent forms of government and admini- 
stration, the standard practices of his 
own trade or profession, and he is 


He 


already at home in our country. 
has little trouble in identifying the 


socio-economic at work in 
our society because, under different 
appearances and names, they are 
quite similar to those operating in 
his native country. Once communica- 
tion is established, he can play on 
these factors like any one of us and 
start climbing the social ladder. To 
smooth the transition, there are all 
of cultural or co-national 
societies and clubs where he can find 
friendship, practical help and advice, 
or at least inspiration and encourage- 
ment. On the whole, he is treated 
courteously by native-born Cana- 
dians; his cultural background is 
respected, and allowances are made 
for the transition period. 


factors 


sorts 


An Indian moving into a “white” 
environment has practically none of 
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these social assets on his side. His 
racial group has not yet been gener- 
ally recognized as a_ contributing 
member of the so-called civilized 
nations. Although kife on his reserve 
has assumed many of the exterior 
forms typical of the whites, the whole 
underlying pattern is still culturally 
different in most cases. Names and 
“tags” may be identical, but the 
entities and values which they sym- 
bolize are not. Hence the recogni- 
tion process may operate in reverse, 
leading to frustrating disappointment. 
There is no cultural or social group 
to serve as shock-absorber. An off- 
reserve Indian is strictly on his own, 
he has no social support of any kind. 

Besides this lack of props from the 
outside, the Indian newcomer may be 
psychologically handicapped by his 
traditional background. He has 
acquired many of our social tools 
and work techniques, but he uses 
them in a different way. For instance, 
contrary to the European immigrant, 
he usually speaks English fluently. 
But his attitude in conversation may 
easily be taken for dullness or 
stubborness. An Indian seldom 
speaks his mind immediately to ex- 
press a need or in reply to a personal 
question. He will evade the issue 
until he is absolutely sure of receiv- 
ing a favorable hearing. Once in 
the presence of a receptive audience, 
however, he can plead for hours. 
Approximations and apparent contra- 
dictions are part of his conversational 
kit. To him, it is a guessing game 
all along. He is a trained diplomat, 
always leaving himself an exit in 
order to save face. How unfortunate 
that we have not integrated his fore- 
fathers into our culture from the 





start. He would be the ideal man 
to face his distant cousins, the 
Russians and the Chinese, at a con- 
ference table! In practice, however, 
these traits may prove very frustrat- 
ing to employers, social workers and 
landlords. 

He is familiar enough with the 
federal laws and with bits of pro- 
vincial legislation. But city by-laws 
and regulations, together with city- 
law enforcement agencies, are quite 
unknown to him. Hence he may 
easily break the former unintention- 
ally and get into trouble with the 
latter. Thus, more often than not is 
he forced to associate with delin- 
quents and marginal types from the 
very outset of his adventures among 
the non-Indians,. 

Living accommodation can easily 
create misunderstanding. He is not 
used to paying a monthly rent and 
normally cannot afford to buy a 
house immediately. This one fact 
alone often explains his presence on 
the squatters’ lot. 


Finances in general are a stumbling 


block. He knows our currency 
better than the European immigrant; 
but it does not have the same value 
in town as it does on the reserve. 
There he could provide food, fuel, 
water and partial clothing for himself 
and family at a very little cost, 
directly from nature. He paid no 
taxes and enjoyed free administra- 
tion, education and medical care. 
Cash money often meant extras and 
was not required for necessities, In 
town, he has to pay for absolutely 
everything, so that the same amount 
of earnings does not mean the same 
amount of take-home goods 
extras. As for budgeting 


and 
and 


saving, he could never learn or prac- 
tice these with his native group to 
the extent that they are needed in 
our society. The traditional custom 
of sharing the spoils of the hunt 
made long-range provisioning socially 
unacceptable and economically un- 
necessary. 

When it comes to employment, he 
is versatile enough to learn anything, 
if he does not already have a tech- 
nical training of some sort. He is a 
good worker if he finds some sense 
to what he is doing and if he sees 
concrete results in a not-too-distant 
future. But he has to be coached 
into punctuality and individual re- 
sponsibility. These were not part of 
his social heritage. 

Emotionally, he is very sensitive; 
much more than would appear on the 
surface. Non-Indians are usually 
misled by his impassive features, a 
product of centuries of discipline. 
Let no one be mistaken. He can be 
hurt quite easily. The blows of 
history have left a great deal of 
insecurity, despondency, distrust and 
sometimes agressiveness at the bottom 
of every Indian heart. It is well 
hidden, but it is there, and may only 
too often interfere with peaceful 
adaptation. 

These are some of the psychological 
handicaps under which an Indian 
may labor when trying to take his 
place in our midst.* Of course, these 
are not all common to all individuals 
nor to the same degree. There are 
differences in readiness for “white- 
living” just as there are differences 
between the native groups themselves. 


°“The Reservation Indian Comes to 
Town.” New York: National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Inc., 1953. pp. 15. 





Notwithstanding all these social 
and personal shortcomings, the off- 
reserve Indian could achieve integra- 
tion if the non-Indians would deal 
with him as they do with the new- 
comer from Europe. He might not 
climb the social ladder as fast, since 
he comes from an absolutely classless 
society where acquisitiveness and 
personal ambition are not considered 
virtues. But at least he would not 
find company and recognition ex- 
clusively among the marginal ele- 
ments of our own society. Were he 
given the chance to live like a non- 
Indian, according to the white man’s 
estimation of the term, he would not 
drift out of the non-Indian world 
again, to end up in a socio-cultural 
no-man’s-land. If he could only 
change the color of his face as easily 
as he can his legal title! 


The majority of non-Indian citi- 


zens have rather “disintegrating” 
ideas concerning Indians. These 
may be stated briefly. (1) Any 
individual with Indian traits and 
pigmentation is a reserve Indian. (2) 
A reserve Indian is an irresponsible 
human being, childlike intellectually 
and unacceptable socially, whose 
normal place is the reserve “where he 
belongs”. (3) A reserve is a com- 
pound where all Indians are kept, 
partly because they are unable to 
support themselves, partly because 
they are unclean and carry com- 
municable diseases, partly because 
they are slightly uncivilized and a 
danger to respectable society. (4) 
All Indians are wards of the Federal 
Government which, incidentally, is 
doing a very poor job of civilizing 
them. 

These are harsh generalizations. 
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They are not actually in writing any- 
where. They are not even spoken 
openly. But they are too often re- 
flected in the way Indians are treated 
when they try to assume their rightful 
place in our society. The average 
non-Indian not aware of the 
changes that have taken place on the 
reserves in the last twenty years or so. 
He does not even know that fran- 
chised Indian is a full-fledged citizen. 
Sometimes he seems to forget that an 
Indian is a human being. 

The whole situation calls for a 
genuine adult education campaign at 
the local community level. The 
Indian problem is slowly changing 
into a “white” problem. It is much 
more important to change the social 
climate around the Indian than to 
set up another complicated and ex- 
pensive machine to solve all his 
personal problems. There has been 
enough of the latter in the last three 
hundred years. The Indian is not 
as dull as the reserve system has made 
us think he is, nor as he himself 
sometimes lets us believe he has be- 
come. To use Mr. Barnum’s words, he 
knows a sucker when he finds one. 
It is probably from his traditional 
experience with us that he has de- 
veloped this most practical bit of 
philosophy, “Never do today what 
somebody else might offer to do for 
you tomorrow.” Let a realistic pro- 
gram of education among the non- 
Indians clear up the present confusion 
and open the channels to him as wide 
as that for the European immigrant. 
He will travel on his own power. In 
most cases, this is all he needs and all 
he wants. The rest will follow quite 
naturally. 


1s 





History — From The Horse’s Mouth 


Elsie McLeod Jury 


HE shores of Georgian Bay, 
beauty, sandy 
beaches, and good fishing, have long 
attracted visitors by the thousands 
during the summer months. Now 
the historical interest of this area is 
being used deliberately to attract 
visitors. Among the many tourists 
who flock to this part of Ontario 
during the summer, only a minority, 
of course, show a real concern for 
history. But the great majority are 
exposed at least to the local historic 
sites and museums. 


their scenic 


Especially they come to the places 
where excavations are in progress. 
In the past ten years we have talked 
with hundreds of holidaymakers, at 
first merely curious or looking for 
something to do on a damp day, but 
who, with a little encouragement, 
soon admit a genuine interest in some 
part of the process, or in the museum 
displays. If, on a site, someone will 
just tell them the story of the people 
who lived there, and particularly if 
they can see the tools, implements, 
ornaments, made by and used and 
worn by those people, questions soon 
pour forth as they grasp a new 
vision and a new understanding of 
the men, women, and children like 
themselves who lived through the 
events of an earlier period. 


Some groups and families return 
time and again. Sometimes they 
stay for hours, patiently watching the 


workers uncover the findings in the 
soil or remove artifactual remains. 
They wander at length over the area 
as though attracted, even fascinated, 
by a seeming proximity to another 
age. 


Unfortunately we cannot talk to 
them all and for this we feel regret 
because we are now convinced that a 
latent interest in things historical does 
exist among our people, but for some 
reason school-room methods fail to 
stimulate it. 


It was in response to what 
amounted to a demand by the public, 
that we took steps while excavating 
the Jesuit Mission-Fort of Sainte 
Marie, near Midland, to provide in- 
formation in some visual form. Dur- 
ing our first weeks on the site, people 
crowded around us, asking questions 
and diverting the attention of the 
workers. It seemed that our duty 
was to be two-fold, that of investi- 
gating the site, and imparting some 
knowledge of our findings to the 
public. Thereafter a member of the 
Jesuit staff from the Martyrs’ Shrine, 
or one of our party was detailed to 
talk to visitors and to explain 
features that had been uncovered and 
artifacts that had been removed from 
the soil. We outlined the double 
palisade walls with posts or mounds 
of earth, and house sites with white- 
washed planks; rebuilt Indian long- 
houses, and partially rebuilt stables, 
the well, and gateways. 





Seventeenth century knives, forks, 
hooks and eyes, beads, latches, keys, 
nails, axes, awls, chisels, shoe soles, 
were on display, a few at a time 
because, on the dig, there are no 


museum facilities. A glassed-in case, 


however, was changed frequently. 


These objects did certainly convey 
more when viewed on the spot where 
they had been actually in use, even 
to people acquainted with museum 
material. To others, they opened 
new fields of interest in the everyday 
life of a period in our history, of 
which little is known. 


In order to keep the public a 
reasonable distance from the workers, 
various kinds of fences were devised 
and the snow fence proved most 
practical. It was light and could 
be moved from place to place as the 
work progressed. It was usually 
placed close enough to the excavation 
to allow visitors to see patterns of 
timber mould being uncovered in the 
soil, and artifacts being carefully 
removed and cleaned after being 
buried some three hundred years. 


Most instructive to the onlooker 
were the two water systems that were 
discovered at Sainte Marie. Hundreds 
of people saw the mould of the square 
timber trough extending from the 
springs in the north to the stone 
walls. They saw it continue within 
the walls between two stone bastions 
as a shallow trench lined with hard- 
baked clay—burned in the conflagra- 
tion that had destroyed the settle- 
ments. Thus the Jesuits had provided 
fresh running water in all seasons. 


They watched as the long well- 
preserved posts of the aqueduct were 


uncovered, running diagonally from 
the springs into a trench that crossed 
the fort. They saw upright hewn 
timbers lining the water channel, 
burned to the water’s edge; they saw 
heavy planks still in place in the 
slanting flume or spillway of the 
canal; troughs hollowed out of great 
tree trunks sloping toward the river; 
and at the river’s edge, a ten-foot 
square lock, or water gate, with a 
row of heavy upright posts across 
its entrance, that had upheld a timber 
gate. They saw portions of the 
buildings at Sainte Marie that had 
fallen or blown into the waters of the 
canal and had thus been saved from 
burning. They learned, too, some- 
thing of the difficulties in locating 
such finds from small shreds of evi- 
dence, and of the labor necessary to 
remove them, covered as they were 
by eight and ten feet of heavy 
cement-like clay. 


The tool marks of seventeenth 
century workmen were on this timber 

expert axemen, adzmen, and car- 
penters. The stone masonry that was 
uncovered in a field (one large ex- 
panse of stone work was found under 
the roadway), and the foundations of 
stone walls, illustrated the methods 
and the skill of the masons. On 
innumerable metal pieces and cut- 
tings the artistry of the blacksmith 
was displayed. 


Certainly the visitor to Sainte 
Marie gained a new conception of 
this distant fort and mission, of the 
life that was lived there, of the men 
who were brought from France to 
execute these works, and of the men 
who planned and designed the estab- 
lishment. And the questions arose— 
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why were they here, by what route 
had they come, why did they build 
so extensively in the midst of az 
unexplored continent, and why did 
they, in the end, abandon their habi- 
tation? A short review of early 
seventeenth century Canadian history 
was requested many times a day by 
school groups, camps, women’s or- 
ganizations, and by individuals. 


We were engaged in exploring and 
examining the site of Sainte Marie 
for four summers. In 1951, our last 
season, 52,000 people signed our 
visitors’ book. 


The same interest and eagerness 
to learn has been evident among the 
visitors to the site of the military 
and naval establishment at Pene- 
tanguishene. Few of them were ever 
stirred by the War of 1812, its causes, 
and results; and still less by the 
movements of military and naval 
personnel in the years that followed 
it. But they scramble up the steep 
hillside of Penetanguishene Bay to 
gaze at the head-stone “Erected by 
their comrades to the Memory of 
Privates John and Samuel McGarraty, 
two brothers late of the 79th Regi- 
ment who died on the march to this 
post on the second of June, 1831. 
John, aged 25, and Samuel, aged 23.” 
Legend has it that the McGarratys 
were eaten to death by mosquitoes 
near Wyebridge! 


More 


fascinating 


is the empty 
wooden plaque in St. James Garrison 
Church, part of a double plaque pre- 
pared for two comrades of the 66th 
Regiment who fell by the wayside 
when returning to camp one winter’s 


night. Both were thought dead, but 
before burial took place one of them 


1] 


commenced to thaw out and show 
signs of life. 


But why were officers and men of 
these famous old British regiments 
in this remote little spot on Georgian 
Bay? 

Near the water’s edge, on a new 
scenic road, we have discovered the 
outlines of a large naval storehouse 
where various specimens of naval 
paraphernalia were found. Close by 
is a partially reconstructed saw-pit 
illustrating this outmoded manner of 
preparing building timbers. A few 
yards on are the original logs of a 
remarkably large slip. In front of 
the storehouse are the remains of a 
wharf or bridge to Magazine Island. 


Why should there ever have been 
a naval establishment of considerable 
proportions on this quiet bay? What 
boats were launched from the slip? 
What was on Magazine Island? These 
are some of the daily questions of 
the travelling public at Penetan- 
guishene. 


At the mouth of Penetanguishene 
Harbor is one of the oldest and 
one of the finest buildings in Ontario, 
the Officers’ Quarters, now a museum, 
built in 1830 when, as a result of a 
treaty following the War of 1812, the 
British garrison was moved from 
Drummond Island to Penetangui- 
shene. It was modelled after the 
officers’ quarters at the earlier gar- 
rison on Michilimackinac Island. 


This military post, at Penetangui- 
shene, extending over some ten acres, 
cannot be explained without the color- 
ful and exciting background of the 
western posts and their strategic 
position during the War of 1812— 
their personnel, and the French- 





Canadian civilians who, with them, 
moved to Penetanguishene—for these 
were the men who held Michili- 
mackinac against great odds, who 
escaped the mouth of the Nottawasaga 
to row 360 miles to Mackinac, after 
the Nancy was lost, who travelled to 
Prairie du Chien and took that fort 
with the aid of one 3-pound cannon 
and who manoeuvered their small 
hoats to capture the United States’ 
frigates Tigress and Scorpion. 


The war of 1812 becomes less dull 
when one is standing on the spot 
which was the living quarters and 
parade ground of these men and 
their successors; when one examines 
their lost buttons, badges, amulets, 
buckles, jacknives, gun flints, broken 
china, broken rum bottles, and clay 
pipes. Especially the stark hulls of 


the two old ships of the 1812 period, 
reclaimed from Penetanguishene Har- 


bor, attract attention from early 
spring to late fall. Men and boys 
examine the rudder, the spikes, the 
timbers and the workmanship. A 
surprising number of people drive 
hundreds of miles to see the “old 


boats”. 


In many ways the Officers’ Quarters 
museum may be called a “peoples’ ” 
museum, or more accurately a 
“men’s” museum, for men particu- 
larly remain for hours admiring the 
stone masonry of the walls and 
chimneys, examining the construc- 
tion of the sturdy old building, poring 
over the military and naval momentos 
and equipment that it houses, much 
of it recovered by excavation; the 
old tools, implements, household 
hardware, and parts of ships. Older 
men delight in explaining to younger 


people the use of these outmoded 
tools, 


Many of its visitors would not 
ordinarily be attracted to the city 
museum. Often the visit to the 
museum has interrupted a fishing trip 
when they tie up at the old military 
wharf. As the stepping-off point for 
the Thirty Thousand Islands, the 
Officers’ Quarters attract 
visitors by boat. 


many 


Indian sites are usually more re- 
mote from highways and do not 
receive the press notice of the better- 
known historical sites. Yet there are 
always people who will search them 
out, and among them will be some 
with an inordinate interest in Indian 
life and Indian artifacts. 


For this type of person and for 
any person with a genuine interest 
in the past of our country, the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario has for 
the past six years carried on a 
Summer School of Indian Archeology. 
To it come teachers of colleges, high 
schools, university students, senior 
high school students, dentists, social 
workers, civil servants; in fact almost 
every type of work or profession has 
been represented. 

The School is held for two weeks 
in early July, with the students 
spending the day in the field, after a 
nine o'clock informal lecture or 
seminar on a related subject—the 
development of man, especially on 
this continent, geological considera- 
tion in archeology; the — stone 
materials used by the Indians, early 
maps of America, first written 
accounts of the Indian, and on various 
aspects of pre-historic and _ historic 
life in the area. Afternoon digging 
is broken by a short discussion of 





the artifacts found, how they were 
made, and how they were used. 


In the coming summer the School 
will work on a particularly interest- 
ing Indian village site, which was 
inhabited some hundred years before 
the arrival of the first white man. 
It is located on a high plateau over- 
looking the beautiful valley of the 
Wye, with Georgian Bay in the dis- 
tance. By learning to recognize the 
surface finds of a former habitation, 
by examning the interiors of the long- 
houses, and the fire pits where the 
natives have cooked their food and 
plied their trade; by discovering their 
tools and implements where they had 
been using them; and by removing 
them from the soil, handling them, 
examining their material, shape, and 
decoration, a knowledge of pre- 
historic man is gained, vividly and 
graphically, with an understanding of 
his customs, that cannot be obtained 
by any other lesson. 

“Seeing is believing” is, perhaps, 
an axiom too well worn to bear re- 
peating. That “seen” is believing, 
and learning, and knowing, has 
been proven many times over as our 
educational systems introduce the 
various aspects of teaching with 
visual aids. 


There is no subject that interests 
man more than man himself, and 
despite the groans in the history 
class, women, men, boys and girls, 
are fundamentally interested in their 
past. Of this we have had ample 
proof in the ten years that we have 
been engagéd in historical research 
in an area that is literally teeming 
with people of all ages and all classes, 
of every degree of education and 
employed in every type of work. 
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The Function Of The Artist 
In Canada 


Lois Etherington 


OR Canada, the 

tury is an era of unparalleled 
progress. Our economy is the envy of 
the world, industrially the highest 
hopes of our pioneer fathers have 
been realized. Canada holds a place 
of honor in the field of science and 
It has been said that the 
twentieth century belongs to Canada. 


twentieth cen- 


medicine. 


Yes, we are proud, and justifiably, 
of our industrial growth, but what do 
we think of our Canadian painters? 
We are proud that we alone can bal- 
ance our national budget, but what 
about our national poets? We tell, 
with pride, that a Canadian dis- 
covered a life-saving remedy for dia- 
betes, but what do we know about 
our writers? In our homes we hang 
pictures of Van Gogh and Rubens; 
in our schoolrooms we study the 
works of Wordsworth and Byron. We 
read Dickens and Kipling. When we 
wish to put up a fine statue, we im- 
port Vernon March from England. 


It would seem, that in our hectic 
dash to gain recognition and national 
maturity in the fields of science and 
industry, we have allowed fine arts 
to fall by the wayside. Will we go 
down in history void of cultural and 
artistic achievement? Are we content 
to a 
Future generations will answer the 
but 


remain nation of borrowers? 


question for us, we, today’s 
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generation, are making tomorrow's 
history. It is within our power to 
foster and encourage the growth of 
a national culture. Let us first go 
back into the history of art and trace 
briefly its development to the pres- 
ent time. 

Art started in primitive societies 
as a necessity of life. Lacking a 
backlog of culture, primitive man felt 
the strong forces of nature bearing 
down on him. In answer to this he 
built up a group of superstitions and 
beliefs. He believed that by drawing 
on the walls of his cave a series of 
scenes depicting a successful raid 
against wild animals, he would have 
a successful hunt for food. He carved 
amulets depicting fertility which he 
believed would act as magic charms. 
Thus he used art as a communication 
of the vital facts of his survival to 
both the gods and his fellow man. 


As developed, and a 
formal religion came into being, the 
church adopted art as a method of 
teaching illiterate people the re- 
ligious concepts of the time. Carvings 
and paintings could illustrate in posi- 
tive terms, heaven and hell, the lives 
of the saints and the teachings of 
Christ. 


With the Renaissance came the 
general use of books. Knowledge be- 
came diffused as larger 


societies 


numbers 





Outstanding example of liturgical art, this bread-box was designed and executed by Miss 
Etherington for St. Christopher’s Church, Burlington, Ontario. 


The 
artist was no longer so vital to the 
church and so 


of people could now read. 


there arose a new 
group of secular artists who felt com- 
pelled to communicate to the world 
humanism, their vision of life, each 
using the medium that was most ex- 
pressive for him. It was necessary 
for this new group to change patrons. 
Previously, the chief patron of art 
was the church. Now the noble and 
burgher, with his desire to collect 
works of art became the new patron 
of art. Largely it was a means for 
the noble to display his worldly 
worth. For instance, in Italy, the 


Medici family were leading art col- 


lectors and did much to help the 
artist. To work for a patron was not 
always conducive to the achievement 
of true artistic expression as the pa- 
tron was inclined to be dogmatic and 
unpredictable in his dealings with 
the artist. However, many of the 
great masterpieces were executed on 
a commission basis. 


times, we find that 
political conditions, coupled with a 
decline of fortunes and interest on 
the part of patrons brought about 
the end of the art patron on a 
large scale. Religious teachings no 
longer relied on art as a means of 
communication, since a general liter- 


In modern 





acy of the people was now the rule. 
The modern artist turned almost 
completely to the expression of his 
individual vision of life. Parallel to 
this trend, his techniques had, at 
first, a distressing effect on the 
public. In time, however, it was 
commonly understood that such 
techniques were the most suitable 
medium through which the artist 
could convey his ideas. 


Thus the function of the artist in 
modern society came to be the ex- 
pression, in individual terms, of the 
life around him. This could be most 
uncomfortable, for, once freed from 
his dependence on wealthy patrons or 
the church, the artist could display in 
public his own interpretation of cer- 
tain facets of society which the 
majority of persons might find it 
more convenient to forget. In the 
light of this function, the current 
antipathy towards “modern art” is 
understandable. The artist, as it 
were, now adds to his task of creating 
beauty and harmony, the responsi- 
bility for acting as a kind of cultural 
conscience for his contemporaries. 


On such a basis, the artist may be 
viewed as indispensable to seciety 
(even though society may not recog- 
nize his indispensability) especially 
in an age as rationalistic and as 
materialistic as our own. Only 
through his eyes can we see our 
world, emotionally as well as real- 
istically, morally, rather than in 
terms of sheer expediency. And only 
if we understand this historical de- 
velopment of the artist’s role, can 
we evaluate properly the importance 
of the artist to Canada today. 


What about the working artist or 
craftsman? What is his function in 
present-day Canada? First and fore- 
most it is to see and express his 
vision of life or reality. It can never 
be forgotten that the artist is a 
highly sensitive individual whose 
main ability is the capacity to see, 
understand and then interpret. His 
interpretation is necessarily condi- 
tioned by his background and en- 
vironment. An artist born and raised 
in a remote Canadian town sees the 
world differently to one born and 
raised in a large city. Subject matter 
and approach of both may differ 
widely, but this does not make one 
any less a Canadian artist than the 
other. Each is contributing to the 
overall picture. At the same time, 
one is not necessarily more Canadian 
because of a certain predilection for 
maple leaves and beavers! An artist 
working in Canada is a Canadian 
artist whether or not he is devoted 
to this country’s more obvious sym- 
bols. Canada is also enriched by the 
number of working artists whose re- 
cent origins are European. They are, 
in their unique way, contributing to 
a section of our culture which will 
ultimately be indistinguishable in the 
whole. 

More practically speaking, the 
function of the artist-craftsman, is to 
see that the utilitarian articles of our 
everyday life are as beautiful and 
practical as he can make them. A 
well-made, hand-wrought, functional 
article is infinitely more desirable 
than its counterpart from the assem- 
bly line—even if it is only an ash- 
tray. 
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The artist, then, has two import- 
ant functions in our society. The 
first is to see, the second is to help 
others to see. He is hindered, in this 
country, especially by apathy, and to 
a certain extent by distrust. The 
apathy is slowly disappearing, thanks 
to those people who do appreciate; 
the distrust is the product of an era 
which tends to measure worth in 
terms of cash value alone. 


The position of the artist-craftsman 
in Canada, as in other industrialized 
countries, is particularly precarious. 
His passion for individual creation 
is not widely understood by the 
majority of people who work and 
live in the mass. Because he does not 
regulate his time by an office or 
factory clock he is often considered 
“queer” or even “lazy”. If he does 
not choose to design for the machine 
he must be odd. There is nowadays 
far too little recognition of the satis- 
faction gained from the whole pro- 
cess of creation. 


The artist-craftsman also faces a 
severe economic situation. In order 
to live at all, he must charge for his 
work. Since he may spend many 
hours on one object, a piece of 
jewellery, a pottery dish, a length of 
woven material, he must receive an 
adequate financial return. At the 
same time, his prices must not be 
too much out of line with those of 
the machine produced objects. Nor 
has he behind him the power of 
modern advertising. His own work 
must be his sole publicity, and the 
people who appreciate and can pay 
for his efforts are concentrated in 
the larger cities, where he, himself, 
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may not choose to live. Unlike the 
workers in industry, business, or 
government, he is unprotected by 
pension or other forms of social 
security. Should illness or accident 
strike him, there is no support dur- 
ing these periods of inactivity. 


On the other hand, the artist-crafts- 
man is free, in a sense in which few 
individuals today are free. He is 
master of the work process; he 
creates useful, beautiful forms from 
the raw material of his culture. Al- 
though he is often misunderstood, he 
is often envied too, for he can ex- 
press himself as he truly thinks and 
feels. This is his compensation for 
the marginal position accorded him 
by the industrial, routinized society 
in which he lives. 


There is much talk at the present 
time about “Canadian culture.” The 
artist-craftsman knows that culture 
cannot be evolved by conscious effort 
alone. We cannot decide what our 
culture is to be, and then set to work 
to produce it, as engineers design and 
build a bridge or a skyscraper. Cul- 
ture is a slow organic growth, an un- 
conscious amalgamation of a number 
of subtle influences, brought about 
by economic and political conditions, 
the impact of outside events, such as 
the absorption into Canada of people 
from different cultures, and the pre- 
vailing attitudes among the total 
population. In this process, the artist 
is the catalyst, as it were. It is he 
who catches the sum total of all these 
influences to reveal them through the 
work of his heart, his mind and his 
hands. 





Artists Incorporated 


Giancarlo Marmori 


By an interesting coincidence, UNESCO FEATURES, No. 139, March 25, 
1955, publishes the following article on the position of the artist in world society. 


N our century of mass production 

and standardization, the position 
of the creative artists is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. People may show 
respect for “art” itself, but the art- 
ist is often regarded as a parasite. 
His social status too, is hard to de- 
fine. In a society which is steadily 
becoming more and more utilitarian, 
it seems difficult to pin a label on 
these “unproductive” citizens, and to 
fit them into a conventional pigeon- 
hole. In France, for instance, the Min- 
istry of Labor considers that in the 
field of art “professionals are per- 
sons who live by their art and devote 
their main activity to it”. A painter 
has expanded this as follows: “From 
the social standpoint, professionals 
the best of 
thankless calling 


are artists who devote 
their 
which them with 
security for their old age, and who 
enjoy none of the benefits extended 
by the State to all other categories 


of workers”. 


lives to a 


rarely provides 


the artist’s 
position was quite different. From 
the Middle Ages right through to the 
19th century, the ‘painter or the 
sculptor could 
kings, 


In past centuries 


rely on powerful 
princes, wealthy 


patrons, or the Church—who needed 


clients 


his services and gave him full recog- 
nition for his work. 
in constant demand 


The artist was 
either to paint 


portraits, to decorate palaces, or to 
build churches. Even when his 
work was not first-rate, he could 
make a decent living by producing 
minor works which contributed to 
the joy of life, before they went to 
enrich our museums. But that is a 
thing of the past. 


THE PRICE OF PROGRESS 

Today, the artist is left to his own 
devices. He must struggle alone to 
make ends meet, competing for the 
sale of his work with other painters 
or sculptors. And the relationship 
between the artist and his client has 
become much more _ impersonal. 
Wealthy patrons have more or less 
disappeared, to be replaced by 
picture dealers, art 
museums and sometimes 
itself. 


galleries, 
the State 


Moreover, until quite recently, no 
organization existed for the defence 
of the artist’s interests. Musicians, 
playwrights and architects all had 
their international associations such 
as the International Theater Insti- 
tute, the International Music Council, 
and the International Union of 
Architects. But there was nothing 
for workers in the plastic and 
representational arts. 


months 
have their 
association. It 


That was true until six 
ago. But now artists 


own international 








was established last Autumn at a 
meeting, held in Venice under 
UNESCO’s auspices, and attended by 
delegates from thirty nations. This 
Conference of Plastic Arts—to give 
it its official title—was marked by 
a firm determination to avoid all 
academic discussion and to con- 
centrate on concrete problems. 


A TRADE UNION MANIFESTO 

The program which the dele- 
gates adopted almost suggested, in 
its simplicity, a trade union mani- 
festo bristling with claims. It 


called for the removal of customs 
barriers, the establishment of an in- 
ternational fund to facilitate pay- 
ment to artists for works they sell 
abroad, the international exchange 
of artists, the 
photographic 


establishment of 
archives of  con- 
temporary art, the creation of rest 
homes or centers for artists, the 
safeguarding of artists’ royalties, 
the organization of international 
competitions, and the definition of 
the artist’s profession. 

Thus, for the first 
artist's position was 
from every relevant social and 
economic angle. One of the major 
problems which the states were 
invited to solve was that of social 
security for artists, the term “artist” 
being taken in its wider sense as 
extending to beginners and_ self- 
taught artists who, in most countries, 
receive no state aid. 

Also examined was the right of 
professional artists to free medical 
services, social insurance and old 
age pensions. Existing legislation 
in this field varies according to 
countries and a number of govern- 


time, the 
considered 


ments only grant social security to 
artists who do not exercise a second 
trade or profession. But art is not 
a very paying proposition and many 
painters, sculptors and engravers 
are obliged nowadays to resort to 
other means of livelihood. 


THE CRISIS OF CONTEMPORARY ART 

Other points raised at the Venice 
Conference dealt with the questions 
of customs duties and exchange 
controls which restrict the sale of art 
works abroad; the fate of master- 
pieces in time of war; and certain 
copyright problems still insuffi- 
ciently defined by international law 
—such as the artist's rights in his 
work before it is marketed, the droit 
de suite, the right of reproduction, 
and the rights of heirs and executors. 

A further and important feature 
of the Conference was the concern 
shown by delegates to encourage co- 
operation between artists of all 
countries, and integration between 
the different branches of art. This 
is the very root of the crisis cur- 
rently experienced by contemporary 
art. The division between sculpture, 
painting and architecture prevents 
artists of different media from get- 
ting together and _ producing 
“general” works. Each branch of 
art is a water-tight compartment, 
and specialists are often ill-informed 
of developments in other fields. 

To fight against this tendency, the 
Association has requested public 
authorities to admit painters and 
sculptors as full members to town 
planning committees. The Associa- 
tion itself will encourage meetings 
between painters, sculptors and 
architects for the discussion of 
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common problems; it will organize 
pilot experiments which will include 
representatives of all these branches 
of art; and will seek to promote 
legislation providing for a “per- 
centage” of works of painting and 
sculpture in all public buildings. 

The Association founded in Venice 
has an important task ahead. It 
must prepare the ground for the 
production of works of art that are 
more _ truly representative of 
contemporary civilization. 

Such an understanding cannot 
fail to revive one of the earliest con- 
ceptions of art—that the activities of 
the sculptor, the painter and the 
architect do not rise to their fullest 
heights in isolation, but survive 
throughout the centuries by virtue 
of co-operation and their underlying 


unity. (UNESCO) 


Let Down Your Buckets! 
Charles Topshee 


This is the fourth in the series of articles on the European Seminar conducted 
last summer under the auspices of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


OUR Italian teachers became 

convinced that Italy’s adults 
must be educated. In 1946 they set 
out on foot from Rome, heading 
south. They had no material re- 
sources, no income, a vague plan and 
an evangelistic enthusiasm. In one 
village they talked to the priest, the 
teacher and the doctor. They stayed 
to organize a class in reading and 
writing. When they left that village 
the class was established, a committee 
to supervise the operation of the 


class was functioning and the teacher, 
doctor and priest had guaranteed that 
there would be somebody to lead the 
group in its pursuit of the 3 R’s. 
The evangelists walked on to the next 
village or town south. 


Soon there was a pattern of opera- 
tion. Sometimes there was only a 
teacher or a priest in a village. Some- 
times there was nobody who could 
lead the class and somebody was re- 
cruited from a village nearby. Some- 











times it was impossible to organize a 
class. 

The four teachers gained enough 
confidence to divide their efforts 
and multiply their effectiveness. They 
lived on the hospitality of the people 
they were trying to help. During the 
first year of their program there was 
no income for them and they had no 
funds for supplies. 

In time their work came to the 
attention of an American philan- 
thropic organization and some Am- 
erican money was made available to 
them. Gradually other people, inside 
and outside Italy, learned about it 
and more money came. The Italian 
Government made a grant to help 
them. The work expanded, an organ- 
ization was formed and it operated 
from an office in Rome. There was 
never enough money, though, to do 
a thorough job and often there were 
anxious times when was 
needed and none was_ available. 
Eventually the Ministry of Education 
in the Italian Government undertook 
its own program of elementary edu- 
cation of adults. 

Is this adult education? 

Is it adult education when a Swiss 
commercial organization sponsors 
classes in arts, crafts and languages? 
When, in an Austrian village, groups 
of people spend their leisure time 
playing in bands, doing folk dances, 
dressed in their native costumes or 
producing craft work, is it adult 
education? 

What about the weekend course 
in residence where hospital admin- 
istration people come together for 
sessions on “The Democracy of So- 


money 


cial Service?” Is it adult education 
when people who run hospitals learn 
to put the emphasis on people rather 
than on the functions of the organ- 
ization? 

The trend toward the functional 
and the utilitarian in the approach of 
the adult educator to his job was 
noticed in all of the countries visited. 
It is true that in Britain the tradi- 
tional distinction between “adult 
education” and other branches of 
“further education” is still main- 
tained. But there seemed to be some 
division of opinion, even among the 
traditionalists, about the continuing 
effectiveness of a program that was 
purely “adult education” in the Brit- 
ish sense. 

The emphasis may remain on 
liberal studies but the methods are 
changing, new motivations and in- 
terests are being recognized and 
other subjects are being introduced. 

One evidence of this may be found 
in the association of all types of 
“further education” in some com- 
munity centers; another in the new 
kinds of courses being offered by the 
residential schools—courses aimed 
specifically at teachers, magistrates, 
social workers, civil servants’ groups, 
industrial workers and others. A 
third may be noticed in the special 
residential schools whose purposes 
are related to the objectives of the 
organizations that started them. 

Trips to other countries, courses 
on other countries, encouragement of 
travel to Britain are the concern of 
community centers, university and 
other residential colleges, local edu- 
cation authority programs and 





foreign 
classes 


others. Organization of 
holidays with 
held regularly during the six months 
preceding the trip is a feature of 


preparatory 


the Community Center program in 
Nottingham. 

Other articles of this series have 
stressed the “emergency” factor in 
European adult education today. The 
Italian instance given at the begin- 
ning of this article offers some of the 
background of the Union Against 
Illiteracy. Here is an emergency adult 
education program that carries on, 
now complementary to a similar pro- 
gram undertaken by the Italian Min- 
istry of Education. The fight against 
illiteracy has been and is the major 
project of Italian adult education. 

In Italy, and in the other countries 
of continental Europe there is no re- 
luctance to use the term “adult educa- 
tion” to describe programs that grow 
from meeting the needs and interests 
of adults. The Austrian adult educa- 
tion program embraces a wide range 
of activities that include craft work, 
dancing, singing, band music, moun- 
tain climbing, walking and skiing as 
well as formal academic classes and 
short courses of various kinds. 

In Switzerland the activities in 
the adult field of the 


Migros commercial organization is 


education 


as recognized as are university ex- 
tension, the adult education programs 


of various voluntary agencies and 
the residential schools for adults. 


The Scandinavian countries, noted 
for the origin and development of the 
folk high school and the study circle, 


a criterion 
of the effectiveness of adult educa- 


have always made “use” 


tion. Today is no exception. There 
have been changes in methods and 
subjects-content in both the folk high 
schools and the study circles. Cor- 
respondence courses still play a major 
role in Swedish adult education but 
even here there have been changes 
and modifications to suit changing 
conditions. The format, paper, illus- 
trations of a Swedish correspondence 
course catalogue compare on equal 
terms with the slickest of “slick” 
magazines on this continent. The 
correspondence courses themselves 
match the attractiveness of the cata- 
logues. 

It is not meant to imply that there 
has been a total change. There are 
many Danish folk high schools that 
carry on the tradition of “the Living 
Word”, that operate only the tradi- 
tional length of time, that segregate 
men and women. 

Others, though, have introduced 
discussion as a method, have offered 
courses for urban people, have be- 
come co-educational and have offered 
short courses of two weeks’, one week 
and week-end duration. 

As Mrs. Isabel Wilson indicated 
in the first article of this series, it is 
dangerous to draw general conclu- 
sions from the hurried acquaintance 
we had with adult education in 
Europe. It did seem to this observer 
that an obvious conclusion, from the 
facts presented to us, was the simi- 
larity of the approaches of the Euro- 
pean and the North American to an 
adult education program. 

Booker T. Washington’s “Let down 
your buckets where you are” seems 
to be a universal modus operandi of 
the adult educator. 





The United Nations 


International Cooking School 


Helen Tucker 


HAT has a cooking school to 
do with the United Nations?” 
member of the committee 
asked when the proposal was brought 
from the Women’s Section to the Exe- 
cutive of the Toronto Branch of the 
United Nations Association. “Plenty,” 
we shout, as we recall the three pre- 
sentations of the International Cook- 
ing School at Eaton Auditorium 
which climaxed United Nations Week 
in Toronto last fall. 


a male 


The cooking school was an oppor- 
tunity to reach common goals through 
mutual effort for mutual profit, on 
the part of both altruistic and com- 
mercial interests. One of the pur- 
of the United Nations Asso- 
to promote international 
friendship based on increased know- 
ledge and understanding. 
One way understand differences 
in to understand differ- 
ences in people of various national 
groups living in our very midst. 
Without doubt, food is one of the 
most pleasant and least contentious 
subjects which can be discussed or 
demonstrated among peoples of 
different backgrounds and cultures, 
so a cooking school appealed to us 
as a delightful opportunity to 
exchange recipes and cuisine tradi- 


poses 

ciation is 
mutual 

to 


nations is 
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the 
groups of 


tions among 
national 
Toronto. 


mixed 
city of 


richly 
the 


Therefore, when the suggestion 
came from Mr. Jack Willis, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of our 
National Association and also head 
of the Public Relations Division of 
Canada Packers, at our annual 
meeting in Ottawa last year, it fell 
upon fertile ground. Mr. Willis was 
interested in both the altruistic and 
the commercial enterprise. The 
president of the Women’s Section 
of the Toronto Branch of the United 
Nations Association was experienced 
in dramatic production, so that her 
own goodwill interests could be sup- 
ported by her personal skills. Miss 
Miss Joan Fielden, the home econo- 
mist for Canada Packers, proved 
triply equipped to play her role— 
she not only knew cookery and made 
an excellent stage appearance, but 
she had ability and enthusiasm for 
encouraging the participation of the 
chefs of national groups, no mean 
accomplishment when one considers 
the temperament of the chef in any 
country! 

The division of labor between 
Canada Packers and the United 


Nations Association was defined after 





Cooking demonstration, International Cooking School, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


several joint committee 


Respective 


meetings. 
responsiblities were a 
matter of negotiation. The Women’s 
Section of the Toronto Branch acts 
as a sub-committee which is specially 
equipped with the leisure and ability 
to initiate projects of wide com- 
munity interests. The cooking school 
was an undertaking especially suited 
talents. We found 


to women’s 


that invaluable person, a ticket con- 
vener, in Mrs. H. A. Coon, a member 


of our executive. It is one of the 
ineffable mysteries how women dis- 
pose of tickets, so it shall be guarded 
as a trade secret of female organiza 
tions! Suffice to say, our combined 
efforts brightened the credit side of 
the Branch ledger by a_ thousand 
dollars in actual 


cash. Corollary 
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benefits can only be estimated, but 
the evaluation recommends the invest- 
ment of our time and 
another such endeavor. 


energy in 


The work of the United Nations 
Association is primarily educational. 
The cooking school made several 
thousands of people aware, at least, 
of our Association, and two thousand 
were given actual information about 
the United Nations itself, as well as 
the opportunity to become members 
of the Association. The same number 
of people, of course, were introduced 
to Canada Packers Ltd. and the pro- 
ducts which this firm offers to the 
Canadian public. Other 


made contributions 


commer- 


cial firms for 


which they received credit, but at 








no point was advertising blatant or 
oppressive. One of the most fre- 
quently heard comments after the 
event concerned the high quality or 
tone of the entire production. Spon- 
sorship of good entertainment by 
commercial enterprise 
not The uncommog 
element in this case was the degree 
of entertainment which the com- 
mercial interest itself contributed to 
the program. In officially opening the 
cooking school, Mr. Willis, of both 
Canada Packers and UNA, said: 


is certainly 
uncommon. 


“The purpose of this school is, of 
course, primarily to bring you sug- 
gestions for adding interest to your 
menus, and thus increase the normal 
and wholesome pleasures your tables 
. . « The school will, how- 


ever, | hope, serve a second purpose 


provide. 


by reminding us all that people every- 
where like good food, and that a large 
measure of present world unrest 
springs from the fact that in many 
lands they are not getting it. In a 
land like Canada, richly endowed 
with food resources, we are under 
obligation to discover some means to 
share our abundance with other 
But before the world can 
eat to its heart’s content, trade and 
exchange must be established on a 
basis of confidence. Only time will 
tell whether the United Nations can 
bring such confidence, but apart from 
the UN I see little hope. 


“If this International Cooking 
School assists in dramatising to us 
the role that food plays in world 
affairs, and in the securing of peace, 
it will have served a useful purpose.” 


countries. 
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To dramatize the role of food, it 
was planned that the culinary arts of 
five different national groups should 
be presented at each performance 
with the added attraction of a meat 
carving demonstration which should 
have a special appeal to men. The 
meat carving proved a great attrac- 
tion as it developed into a competi- 
tion among three well-known radio 
personalities who vied for the honour 
of receiving the Cordon Bleu of Meat 
Mastery from the hands of Kate 
Aitken. Instruction in this art was 
given by Mr. Christian Thorsen of 
Canada Packers, who prepared a 
booklet of “Useful Hints on Carving” 
which was presented along with 
souvenir recipe programs to all 
guests at the school with the com- 
pliments of Canada Packers. 


The variety of cuisines included 
Canadian, Chinese, Czechoslovakian, 
German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, 
Japanese (traditional), Japanese 
(Canadian), Jewish, Polish, Russian, 
Scandinavian, and a _ combination 
which might be described as Con- 
tinental. The choices were deter- 
mined by chance and convenient 
contacts, and the time we had to 
develop new contacts. These were 
most interesting and enlightening for 
both Canada Packers and ourselves, 
and many hours outside the regular 
working day were devoted to them. 
For instance, there was the perfectly 
charming “trial dinner” at the 
Japanese Consulate. 


Mr. Gerald Samson, one of our 
UNA executive members, happens to 
be associated with the Japanese Con- 
sulate. An authentic Japanese dinner 





impressed us as an enlightening and 
feature on our 


overtures were made. 


lovely program, so 
We met with 
success and selections for stage 
presentation were happily made at an 
authentically and beautifully served 
dinner in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenzo Yoshida, the Japanese consul, 
and his dainty, artistic wife. In 
attendance were several of our UNA 
executive and Miss Fielden of Canada 
Packers who helped to select dishes 
for demonstration and presentation 
on stage, and who later worked out 
the recipes for the souvenir program 
with the chef, Mrs. Y. Noda, of 
Vancouver fame. This is the dinner 


we chose: 


NIHON RYORI 


Sukiyaki 
Tempura Y aki-tori 
Umani 

Sashimi-maguro 
Kyuri-momi, kani 
Suimomo-shiba, ebi 

Gohan 
Konomono 
Sake Sencha 


JAPANESE DINNER 
Sukiyaki 
Broiled Chicken 
Boiled Vegetables with Chicken 
Sliced Raw Fish-Tuna 


Vinegared Cucumber with Crab Meat 


Fried Prawns 


Clear Soup with Shrimps 
Rice 
Pickles 


Rice Wine 


Green Tea 


From the stage this dinner was a 
palate-titillating and eye-feasting ex- 
perience. Savory aromas arose from 
the electric frying pan as Mrs. Noda 
deftly lifted with her chopsticks thin 
slices of filet mignon from an artisti- 
cally arranged platter added 
them to sputtering onions, 
bamboo shoots and mushrooms. 
Meanwhile, Miss Fielden explained 
the table setting by Mrs. Yoshida, 
with its tiny sake cups and beauti- 
fully lacquered trays and_ bowls. 
Since Mrs. Noda does not speak 
English, Miss Takoko Kagetsu de- 
scribed the various dishes and the 
Japanese customs in cooking, serving 
and eating them. Mrs. Noda and 
Miss Kagetsu both wore Japanese 
dress, as did Mrs. Yoshida when she 
later came to the stage to draw the 
lucky numbers for the foods of the 
display, for all foods were given away 
to ticket holders. 


and 
green 


This is just one example from the 
fifteen demonstrations which were 
presented during the three days of 
the cooking school. “Cooking School” 
may be a misleading title, because 
only one or two dishes from each 
group were actually made on stage. 
“Cuisine cultures” might have been 
more exact, for we used the oppor- 
tunity to learn, not only about food 
preparation, but the food preferences 
the social which the 
different groups associate with the 
habits common to all, those of eating. 
For instance, the Jewish presentation 
showed the setting of a Sabbath Eve 
table and the significance of the foods 
to the family traditions of Jewish 
people. 


and customs 


It was revealing. impressive 
and beautiful. 








From the Polish we learned how 
to make an “everlasting” dish, 
“Bigos”, which is a favorite of the 
hunting season when meals are very 
irregular. Any Canadian clubwoman 
should find this recipe extremely 
useful: 


1 tin sauerkraut 

1 lb. meat, any kind, 
cooked, roasted 
glass red or white wine 
ounces Polish sausage 
apples diced 
tablespoons tomato purée 
large onions 
handful of dry mushrooms 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 ounces lard 

| cabbage 


Wash the sauerkraut and put into 
a large pot, add a handful of dry 
mushrooms and cabbage (cut in 
strips) which have been soaked until 
soft. Fry the chopped onion until 
brown. Add tomato purée and wine. 
Add water to with 
Cover 
hours, 

Set 


cover. Season 
salt and pepper. Mix well. 
closely and simmer for 2 
shaking the pot occasionally. 
aside. 

Add different left-overs like Polish 
sausage, roast beef, pork, ham, etc., 
cut into small pieces, then add the 
diced apples, and cook for one hour. 
If there are no left-overs, roast each 
kind of meat separately. Set aside 
and use as required. Serve as an 
entrée, before dinner or as a luncheon 


dish. 


Among the different food customs 
we learned that German people don’t 
eat desserts with dinners, but take 
them with afternoon coffee. Whereas 
the Chinese mix foods in cooking, the 


Japanese prefer to keep their flavors 
separate. Neither of these groups 
care especially for desserts, but the 
Japanese use considerable amounts of 
sugar in meats and sauces. 

When interviewing Mrs. A. W. 
Armstrong during the Swiss demon- 
stration, she said, in a delightful 
French accent. 

“Swiss people eat a light breakfast. 
Coffee with perfectly delicious buns, 
marmalade and butter is all they 
require. Although they work long 
hours, the midday break lasts two 
hours. This gives time for the whole 
family to gather together and sit at 
table for a complete dinner which is 
taken without haste and always with 
appreciation.” 

A very necessary part of the educa- 
tion of the Western world is appre- 


ciating that the majority of the people 
in the world don’t hurry like we do, 


and don’t care to be rushed into 
change. This calls for patient adjust- 
ment on the part of our technical 
assistance missions, and for friendly 
consideration when we are entertain- 
ing United Nations or Colombo 
Fellows and from abroad. 
Many Canadians have daily oppor- 
tunities to succeed in local diplo- 
matic which will hasten 
world understanding and security. To 
point this out was one of the pur- 
poses of the United Nations Inter- 
national Cooking School. From the 
many encouraging comments, _ it 
seems evident that the School more 
than achieved its purpose. Both new 
and old Canadians found a common 
focus, which, in its turn, made them 
one with the world. 


visitors 


missions 
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Too Many People 


Scripati Chandrasekar 


(Our Special Speaker, CBC, March 
6, 1955, from Montreal). 


I SPEND a good deal of my time 
trying to help my fellow-citizens 
face up to the fact that, at the present 
time, we have too many people in 
my country of India. 

To some of us the population prob- 
lem seems the most fundamental of 
all human problems. It affects every 
aspect of our life—and it affects the 
health and happiness of our families. 
We have too many people in India, 
and this certainly holds back our 
social and material And 
I think you'll agree that | am not 
overstating the case when I say that 


pre gress. 


world peace is endangered, to some 
extent, by the vast numbers of people 
who now live on our planet for whom 
we have not enough food. 

There is one thing we are rather 
proud of in India. We now know 
approximately how many people we 
do have in our country. We take a 
census every ten years, in much the 
that you do. And this 
shows us that we have around 375,- 
000,000. But it also shows us some- 
thing which is frightening to many 
of us. In the last decade our popula- 
tion increased fifteen per cent. We 
have an extra 5,000,000 people every 


Same way 
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But the real trouble is not 
because there are so many of us. It is 


year. 


because we have more people than we 
can support. If India’s resources and 
industry and economy can support 
three or four hundred million people 
at a decent standard of living, we 
would have no population problem 
in the ordinary sense. We wouldn’t 
mind five or six or seven hundred 
million if our resources and economic 
organization could support them. But 
they can’t—and hence the problem. 

Why have we so many people in 
India? Well, our birth rate is high— 
about 35 per thousand. Yours is 27 
per thousand. Why have we such a 
high birthrate? To understand this, 
you have to understand something 
about us and the kind of people we 
are. For one thing, nearly all of us 
get married. You'd hardly find any- 
body, man or woman, in my country 
over the age of 20 who isn’t married. 
Another factor is that we live on 
farms—about 80 per cent of us. Farm 
families are always larger than city 
families—even in Canada that’s true. 

So nearly all marry—and we marry 
young—and we live on farms. That’s 
why we have a high birth rate. But, 
you ll say, we've been that way for 
many centuries. Why is the problem 
suddenly so crucial? And almost 
before you've asked me that question, 
you've figured out what the answer 
is. You’ve all heard of the wonderful 
work which has been done in cutting 
down the death rate in India. During 
the past few years, especially since we 
have had our independence, we've 
had better sanitation, better public 
health services, more doctors and 





nurses, dentists, hospitals. The new 
drugs too, mean that we just aren’t 
dying at the rate we did a few years 
ago. Our births and deaths don’t 
cancel each other out the way they 
did! And in the next few years, if 
we continue in the way we are going, 
births are going to outnumber deaths 
to a much greater extent than they 
do today. And in the meantime, al- 
though we are desperately trying to 
grow more food, our low standard 
of living is getting even lower. We 
are running as fast as we can to 
stand still! So now do you under- 
stand why some of us spend a good 
deal of time and energy trying to 
teach family planning to the people 
of India? We are very fortunate, be- 
cause none of our main religions is 
opposed to family planning. And the 
Indian government is the first in the 
world to ask the help of the World 
Health Organization to send us ex- 
perts to advise us. During the past 
few years we have set up several pilot 
projects to teach married couples how 
to limit the size of their families. The 
difficulties in carrying out the pro- 
jects to teach married couples how to 
limit the size of their families are 
numerous. Many of the people in 
our villages are unable to read or 
write. But we are tackling our 
problem as best we can. The radio 
is a great help. The receivers are set 
up in the center of the village, and 
after the day’s work is over the 
people gather there and we are 


able to explain many aspects of gov- 
ernment policy to them. I have spoken 
over the radio many times myself to 
tell why we need smaller families. 
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We also have travelling clinics. 
You may be interested to know that 
we have taken surveys which show 
that 75 per cent of Hindu mothers 
approve of what we are doing and 
welcome all the help we can give 
them. Our ultimate aims are simple 
ones—we want every man, woman 
and child in India to have all that 
they need for a decent life so that 
we can build a happy, prosperous 
and secure nation. 

That to many millions ‘in Asia, 
communism appears attractive on the 
surface, is a well known truism. The 
reasons for this are obvious. The 
communists offer plenty and _pros- 
perity and no taxes, and the offer, 
however misleading, appears attrac- 
tive to millions of poverty-stricken 
peoples, who are intensely dissatisfied 
with their present miserable lot. If we 
want to stop communism, the most 
effective way is to raise the level of 
living of the masses, here and now. 
In the present economic order this 
cannot be done unless a concerted 
attack is made on all fronts of a 
nation’s underdeveloped economy, 
and a powerful aid toward this goal 
is an effort to control birth. 

India, in her first five-year plan 
which will be completed next year, 
has these twin objectives; one 
is to put more land under culti- 
vation and to raise more food, and 
the other is to limit the size of the 
average family. In a word, we are 
trying to grow two or three ears of 
corn where oné or none grew before 
and to educate mothers to have two 
or three children in place of the six 
or eight they have been having. 





The subject of population prob- 
lems and their vital relation to full 
food policy, interna- 
tional migration, peace are now more 
all thoughtful 
peoples and their governments. For 


employment, 


or less realised by 
instance, last September, the United 
Nations convened a world population 
conference in Rome. Some four 
hundred demographers, economists, 
sociologists, anthropologists and sta- 
tisticians from some sixty countries 
participated in the conference. While 
the conference did not pass any reso- 
lutions or recommend any solutions, 
the scientific discussions among the 
participants made it clear that the 


population pressure on resources in 


some parts of the world was pretty 
acute and some policy should be 
adopted in the interests of not only 
assuring economic relief to 
these areas but also to promote inter- 
national trade and commerce. It must 
be remembered that once the pur- 
chasing power of a billion people in 
Asia is raised, they will provide a 
great and expanding market for west- 
ern manufacturers and services. This 
may even be a solution to the chronic 
problem of under-development in the 
East and unemployment in certain 
countries of the West. In brief, today 
the world has become such a small 
interdependent and neighborly unit 
that India’s problems are as much 


some 


yours as they are ours. 
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School of Fine Arts 


4 Queen’s Summer School 
3 JULY 4 to AUGUST 12 


— André Bieler, Professor of Art, Queen’s University. 
Children’s Painting — For teachers, July 18-29. 
children, July 4-15 and Aug. 


— Michael Roth, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Choir Directing— A short course in directing school and church choirs, July 
George Maybee, St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston. 


— Marjorie Haskins, Academy of Ballet, Toronto. 
— Mrs. Vera Warren, Kingston. 


For further information write: 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, Ontario. 


For 
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GREENBELT; THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVE COMMUNITY. G. A. Warner. 
New York. Exposition Press (S. J. 
Reginald Saunders) 1954. pp. 369. 
$4.55. 

“Each for all and all for each” is 
not only the motto of the world wide 
co-operative movement but is also 
the basis of all social organization. 
Obviously it is the basic principle 
of the human family; and the family 
is the type and basis of all larger 
social groups. It is implicit, also, in 
every functioning democracy. 

It is unfortunate that many people 
nowadays, when they think of the 
co-operative movement, envisage 
mainly organizations for buying and 
selling. And yet, even in the present 
stage of development, the co-opera- 
tive movement comprises so many 
other types of activity that there is 
little justification for the narrow 
views that still widely prevail. Even 
the State itself, in all its manifesta- 
tions, is basically co-operative. When 
democratically organized it is con- 
spicuously so. And the co-operative 
motto is another way of putting the 
injunction, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The heading of this article is the 
title of a book recently published, 
which is commended to all thought- 
ful people and especially to those 
who are active in the co-operative 
movement of today. It deals with 
political and economic theories only 
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indirectly; it is a plain story of actual 
and recent experience in democratic 
organization and co-operative living, 
which is both 
inspiring. 

Of this book the publishers say, 
“In an easy and intimate style Mr. 
Warner recounts the complex prob- 
lems faced and solved by the first 
residents of Greenbelt. A great deal 
has been written about public hous- 
ing, but there is practically no com- 
prehensive written record of the 
effects of planned community life 
upon its beneficiaries. 


informative and 


“Here, then is the dramatic story 
of how the townspeople provided 
themselves with better news coverage, 
more adequate medical care, in- 
creased goods and services, expanded 
educational and recreational facili- 
ties and, most important, the story of 
how they acquired more tolerant com- 
munity relationships. In order to 
solve their community problems the 
townspeople selected the co-operative 
approach. They established a co-op 
health association, a co-op credit 
union, a co-op nursery school, a co- 
op child care center, a co-op kinder- 
garten, and a co-op to provide goods 
and services at the lowest possible 
prices. They recently formed a non- 
profit mutual housing corporation by 
which means they purchased their 
model city from the federal govern- 
ment. Since all their organizations 
and business ventures are conducted 





on the basis of one vote per member 
it may be truly said that Greenbelt 
and its institutions are ‘of, by and for 


3° 


the people’. 


Much anxiety has been expressed 
in recent years about the condition of 
modern democracy or, to put it more 
accurately, of what goes by the name 
of democracy. But democracy con- 
sists of much more than an occasional 
vote for a political party. It means 
the voluntary participation of the 
citizen in a great variety of social 
organizations and _ processes. The 
story of Greenbelt shows what can be 
done to give the citizen a better 
understanding of the moral obliga- 
tions of the franchise through active 
and voluntary participation in demo- 
cratic processes. 


Grave dangers face us today in 
several areas. There is the apathy of 
the voter, witness the smaller number 
of qualified citizens who exercise the 
franchise. There is the selfish outlook, 


working through pressure groups, 
and there is the appalling ignorance 
on the part of many voters as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of certain pub- 
lic policies. 


It was said a good many years 
ago, upon the attainment of univer- 
sal suffrage, “We must now educate 
our masters.” For good or ill, our 
future destiny now depends upon the 
intelligence and social responsibility 
of the citizen. How the citizen can be 
educated to discharge his responsi- 
bility is, in part, the story of Green- 
belt. 


Outside this North American con- 
tinent the last few decades have wit- 
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nessed an unexpected growth of dic- 
tatorship. Here on this favored conti- 
nent, in various disguises, the dema- 
gogue, or potential dictator, is also 
active. He can, as elsewhere, attain 
power by constitutional means. Will 
a short-sighted, and therefore stupid. 
electorate welcome order at the ex- 
pense of freedom? Or will our citi- 
zens be sufficiently intelligent to 
secure order within the framework 
of co-operative democracy? Read and 
reflect on the story of Greenbelt. 


W. C. GOOD. 


BEYOND NEUTRALITY, Five 
Essays on the Purpose of Educa- 
tion. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., 1955. pp. xi, 60. 8/6. 
($1.70). 


Consistent readers of Foop For 
THoucHT will be pleased to see, in 
this collection of essays, the article 
The Democratic Paradox and _ the 
Humanist Somersault, which aroused 
such lively interest in the 1953 May- 
June issue. Along with it are four 
other essays, which, Dr. Jeffreys ex- 
plains, were originally written as 
lectures, of which three of the original 
five were delivered to 
students in training to 
teachers. 


university 
become 


Dr. Jeffreys takes education seri- 
ously. For him, “education cannot 
be effective if it neglects such ques- 
tions as: What do we mean by ‘true’ 
and ‘good’? What are the grounds 
of my duty to my neighbour? What 
is the source of moral authority? 
What is the meaning of human life 
—is it exhaustively contained with 
mundane history?” In Dr. Jeffreys’ 





view, “these are questions that can 
be presented in very different ways 
at different levels of maturity, but 
they ought not to be ignored at any 
level.” 


Dr. Jeffreys has an uncomfortable 
and extremely logical way of stating 
the modern dilemma. 


“What is not legitimate is the 
attempt, in vogue nowadays, to have 
it both ways—to go on using the 
language of moral obligation but, 
when challenged as to the grounds 
of moral obligation, to say that moral 
values are a purely social product, 
relative to particular social patterns, 
and capable of only empirical justi- 
fication. In this way the positivist 
philosopher eats his cake and keeps 
it. 


“If we are not prepared to explain 


away moral value, we must recognize 
our obligation to tackle the questions 
of moral philosophy. In the field of 
education this obligation is threefold: 
(a) the teacher should do his best 
to think out his own personal beliefs; 
(b) the pupil should be led to see 
the need for having beliefs of his 
own; (c) the system of knowledge 
and thought should constitute a total 
view of life, in the sense of embracing 
the problems of philosophy and 


religion.” 


In the collection of essays which 
follows, Dr. Jeffreys amplifies his 
major thesis. This is a book which 
will be pondered by all those readers 
who were first impressed by his 
article in this magazine, which is 
proud to be acknowledged among 
those journals granting permission to 
reprint. 


E.W.L. 
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FAITH AND FREEDOM. Bar- 
bara Ward. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc. (George J. Me- 
Leod) 1954. pp. viii, 308. $4.50. 


There is, at the moment, much talk 
about the “democratic way of life” 
and the importance of maintaining 
and defending it. Informed readers 
are vaguely aware of the “Four 
Freedoms” and the “Declaration of 
Human Rights.” Less clear, however, 
is the historical and social back- 
ground which has produced such 
documents. Barbara Ward has both 
the knowledge and the writing ability 
to place the concept of freedom in 
its proper historical and social con- 
text as the unique achievement of 
Western civilization. As she points 
out, the paradox of our age is the 
fact that “Western influence has at 
last created a physically unified and 
partly Westernized world,” at the 
same time as this world “seems to be 
turning away from the specifically 
Western achievement of freedom.” 


Barbara Ward writes from the 
basis of a strong religious conviction, 
which she makes clear in a quotation 


from William Law: 


“By love I do not mean any natural 
tenderness, which is more or less in 
people according to their constitu- 
tion; but I mean a larger principle 
of soul, founded in reason and piety 
which makes us tender, kind, and 
gentle to all our fellow creatures as 
creatures of God and for His sake.” 


“Here, if anywhere, is the funda- 
mental root of Western freedom—in 
this metaphysical sense of the infinite 
value of each human soul before God 





and the infinite respect each man 
owes to his neighbor’s liberty and 
well being.” 


From this starting point, Barbara 
Ward covers the ideological develop- 
ment which has given rise to the con- 
cept of freedom. She is particularly 
adept at explaining such abstract 
concepts concisely and clearly. “She 
links the expansion of freedom with 
the traditional faith of the West in 
God incarnate in history and in men 
owing their duty to two orders of 
reality—the natural and the super- 
natural. She suggests that the reason 
why in our own day the extension 
of Western influence has been accom- 
panied by a waning of the force of 
freedom must be sought, above all, 
in the ebbing away of the West's 
faith in God and man. The experi- 
ment of freedom, in short, has its 
roots in faith, and if the roots are 
cut, the experiment must wither.” 


Whether or not one can accept her 
Barbara Ward’s book is an 
indispensable aid for understanding 
why there is support for a world 
government, why there are technical 


thesis, 


for underde- 
veloped countries, and why there is 
a motive, other than sheer physical 
survival, for opposing totalitarian 


threats today. E. W. L. 


assistance programs 


ESSAIS SUR LE QUEBEC CON. 
TEMPORAIN: Essays on Contemp- 
orary Quebec: Symposium du Cen- 
tenaire de Université Laval. Jean-C. 
Falardeau, Editeur. Québec: Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953. 


pp. 260. $4.00. 


During the Winter Meeting of the 
Joint Planning Commssion of the 
CAAE at the University of Montreal, 
mention made of this book, 
which appears to have escaped atten- 
tion at the time of publication. The 
JPC program emphasized those cur- 
rent trends in French-Canadian 
cial and cultural life, which are am- 
plified in this concise collection of 
papers and 


was 


8O0- 


English-Cana- 
dians easily build up a picture of 
French-Canada, 
gay 
rides in the snow, and a general un- 


reports. 


colorful 
handicrafts, sleigh- 


stressing 
habitants, 


critical, carefree attitude to life, once 
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Mass has been attended! Less often 
do they realize the character of con- 
temporary Quebec; the wide-spread 
effects of industrialization and ur- 
banization upon the population, or 
the profound differences of opinion 
within the Catholic Church itself, in 
regard to present social develop- 
ments. 


The Centenary of Laval brought 
together the most highly informed 
minds on the problems of Quebec. 
Albert Faucher and Maurice Lamon- 
tagne of Laval discuss industrial de- 
velopment; Nathan Keyfitz, of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, de- 
scribes demographic changes; Jean- 
C. Falardeau, of Laval, analyzes 
social organization; the legal and 
political developments are described 
by Jacques Perrault, University of 
Montreal, and Mason Wade, Catholic 
University of America; Léon Lortie, 
University of Montreal, outlines 
changes in the educational system; 
Maurice Tremblay, Laval University, 
new orientations in social 
thought; and Dr. Everett C. Hughes, 
University of Chicago, Esdras Min- 
ville, University of Montreal, and 
Jean-C. Falardeau, Laval, summarize 
findings and predict possible future 
trends. 


The text is in French and English, 


as befits the national 


presents 


(and interna- 
tional) stature of this publication. 


While the material requires some 


effort to read, the information is in- 
dispensable for everyone who sin- 
cerely wishes to understand Quebec 


today. E. W. L. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING RE- 
VIEW. Eric Beecroft, Editor. Vol. 
iv. Ottawa: Community Planning 
Association of Canada, 1954. pp. 
115. $2.00. 


Those Canadians who every day 
pour into the great cities may not 
think that much is being accom- 
plished in the way of planning! As 
in the case of the H-Bomb, the 
temptation is to “take” the metropolis, 
because there is nothing anyone can 
do about it anyway! This defeatist 
attitude is firmly countered by the 
current issue of Community Planning 
Review. From Newfoundland to 
Vancouver, town planning is in pro- 
gress. The problem is viewed essen- 
tially as belonging to local govern- 
ment, but “many local governments 
cannot cope with their planning 
problems for at least three primary 
reasons. 


“First, the geographic boundaries 
of local governments no longer bear 
any operational relationship to the 
areas which must be viewed for plan- 
ning purposes. Consequently, con- 
fused and frustrating efforts must be 
made to secure inter-municipal co- 
operation; and it is only rarely— 
usually when a disaster occurs or is 
threatened—that the initiative of local 
citizens can break through the web 
of technicalities, winning the coopera- 
tion of sister municipalities and 
senior governments. 


“Secondly, our municipalities are 
dependent upon the senior govern- 
ments, especially provincial, for legis- 
lative assistance in carrying out 
long-term plans; and, on the whole, 
our provincial legislation in Canada 
is still far from adequate to meet the 





urgent planning requirements of our 
communities. 


“Thirdly, there is a dearth of 
professionally-trained planners—and 
not unrelated to that dearth—a lack 
of public awareness of the importance 
of a trained planning staff as well as 
a planning-minded citizenry. 

“These three basic needs are the 
subject of many of the articles in 
this volume: articles written almost 
entirely in the light of Canadian 
experience. . . .” 


The articles which follow am- 
plify this introduction. Foop For 
THOUGHT readers will be interested 
to note that two contributors, Harry 
W. Walker (Canadian “New Towns” ) 
and Albert Rose (The Challenge of 
Metropolitan Growth) have also 
written articles for this magazine 
during the past year. 


PROMOTING MAXIMAL READ- 
ING GROWTH AMONG ABLE 
LEARNERS; Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference on Reading 
held at the University of Chicago, 
1954, Vol. xvi. Helen M. Robinson, 
Compiler and Editor. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
(University of Toronto) pp. viii, 


191. $3.50. 


Whatever the multiple causes, TV, 
movies, radio, comics, there appears 
to be a tremendous emphasis today 


upon “reading problems”. Although 
this may be an admission of age, it 
is difficult not to hark back to the 
time when one simply learned to 
read—along with everyone else. And 
looking around among one’s con- 
temporaries it does seem evident that 
all are more or less literate! 


Now, however, this, among count- 
less other conferences, is engaged in 
the serious business of Social Signifi- 
cance and Goals, Basic Issues and 
Problems, The Nature of Mature 
Reading, the Identification of Superior 
Learners, Types of School and Class 
Organization; Their Advantages and 
Limitations, etc., etc. 

Nowhere, however, in the whole 
volume is there the breath of a 
suggestion that books may be on the 
way out—a suspicion which haunts 
this bibliophile’s mind! Why spend 
such time and effort in teaching 
reading so that comics may be en- 


joyed in the rare intervals when T\ 
is off? 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE 
GUIDE For Use in Religious 
Education, Third Edition: New 
York: P & D Dept., National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 1954. $5.50. 1955 
supplement, $1.75. Ordered to- 
gether, $6.00. 

This _ publication sixteen 
hundred films, filmstrips, _ slides, 
records and transcriptions. Each of 
these sixteen hundred has _ been 
seen, heard, and judged by com- 
mittees from various Protestant de- 
nominations. The Guide suggests 
the most suitable audience for the 
material and its most apt use in the 
church program. The Supplement 
adds two hundred titles in classifi- 
cations suggested by Christian edu- 
cation objectives, each with a 
descriptive summary. Also available 
from the National Council of 
Churches are two pamphlets Using 
Audio-Visual in the Church (75c) 
and Film Use in the Church ($2.50). 


lists 





EVERYONE GROWS OLD. Ottawa: 
Canadian Welfare Council, 1955. 
pp. 9. 25c. 


This attractive pamphlet is designed 
for the “social welfare organizations, 
and citizen groups such as women’s 
institutes, church associations, service 
clubs and others who are becoming 
aware of the increasing number of 
older people in our midst”, who are 
wondering, “Is there anything they 
can do about it?” The suggestions 
put forward are the conventional ones 

better housing, recreation, work 
opportunities, financial aid, “counsel- 
ling” services, and so on. 


Perhaps this type of publication 
can go no further. But for those 
who seriously confront the problem, 
these suggestions sound a little like 
the hollow efforts to supply meaning- 
ful work to the unemployed of the 
thirties. If the values of our society 
dictate that the old have no real 
respect or place in the social struc- 
ture, well-intentioned efforts to make 
up for this attitude, while better than 
no effort at all, are not quite enough. 


Nor is there any stress upon the 
almost insoluble difficulties created by 
the “cultural lag” in the thinking of 
the old, as compared with the young 
today. Take just one instance. An 
elderly father who has retained the 
attitudes and values acquired in a 
village childhood without radio, 
television, education or travel is now 
the responsibility of grown children 
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who no longer live in the home 
community. All the “counselling” or 
recreation services which exist cannot 
banish the feeling that his children, 
by moving out of his narrow and 
restricted world, are neglecting him. 
Nor can all the material comforts, 
including paid services, quite remove 
the sense of guilt in the children, 
because they themselves can no longer 
render their help directly, by return- 
ing to the circumscribed world of the 
parent—and the latter cannot enter 
theirs. The two spheres will never 
again intersect. Neither child nor 
parent is responsible for the growth 
of cities, the social mobility required 
in occupation or profession, the high 
cost of housing, the shift in religious 
norms, the emancipation of women, 
the absence of domestic help, or the 
exclusion of the old from employment. 


These, however, are the real strains 
confronting old and young today, 
which cannot be glossed over. The 
bare truth is that the new social 
situation makes it well-nigh im- 
possible to comply with the earlier 
norms dictating that the old are the 
individual responsibility of the young 
related by blood. Age, even more 
than childhood, demands continuity 
of environment, and devoted care, 
over a long period, by familiar per- 
sons. Neither the urban family of 
orientation, nor the state, nor volun- 
tary organizations can guarantee 
today that these needs are met. 





THE NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOR ADULTS; A Study of how the 
city public schools for men and wo- 
men are helping to meet the educa- 
tional needs of a free society in our 
changing times. Louis K. Mather, 
Washington, D.C., Division of Adult 
Education National Educa- 
tion Association, 1955. pp. 39. $1.00. 


Service. 


This study undertakes to interpret, 
in narrative form, the factual data 
collected in the book A Study of 
Public School Adult Educa- 
tion Programs, published by NEA in 
1952. It the 
more recent Financing Adult Educa- 


Urban 


also draws data from 
tion in America’s Public Schools, by 
Edward B. Olds of the AEA. 

The publication tells, in highly 
the the 


growth and development of the pub- 


readable fashion, story of 
lic school adult programs of America 
future trends in the 
field. It should be of interest to lay 
readers as well as to professional 
adult 


and forecasts 


educators and will serve as 


orientation material for members of 
Boards of Education, Advisory Coun- 
others with an 


cil members and 


interest in community adult educa- 


tion. 
Louis Mather. the author. 


for the task of rewriting 


was 
selected 
this because he 
has earned a wide reputation both 
as an author and an adult educator. 


technical material 


He did adult education work in Eng- 


land with the Workers Education 


Association. The London Co-opera- 


tive Society and as Lecturer to His 
Majesty's Forces. He has also taught 
in Virginia and has served as an 
editor for Harbridge House in Cam- 
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bridge, Mass. He has served most 
recently as editor for the Information 
Service of the Embassy of India in 
Washington, D.C. 

Joun H. Biccer. 


MAN’S RIGHT TO KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE FREE USE THEREOF. 
Mark Van Doren, with an intro- 
duction by Richard R. Powell, 
published by Columbia University 
on the occasion of its Bicentennial, 
1754,1954. New York: Columbia 
University, 1954. pp. 120. 

“When Columbia University began 
its plans for its Bicentennial, to be 
celebrated in 1954, it was decided 
that freedom of inquiry and expres- 
sion was the most appropriate subject 
which a free university in a free 
country could choose. We, therefore, 
adopted as the theme upon which 
our activities would focus, ‘Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof’. 

“As the observances, a 
graphic exhibit of sixty panels was 
prepared to explain and illustrate this 
theme. These panels are reproduced 
here, and the accompanying com- 
mentary was written for this book by 
Mark Van Doren. The freedoms and 
obligations implicit in the theme are 
not considered as the property merely 
of the academic world, but of all 
men. The challenge is not only to 
the learned and the powerful but to 
all of us, not only to those who must 
deal with great national and inter- 
national problems but to those who 
make decisions for the smallest 
groups, for a family, a village, a 
church or a school.” 

This pamphlet, an outstanding ex- 
ample of modern typography, is a 


one of 





catalogue, as it were, of this graphic 
presentation. It forms, as well, a 
useful collection of quotations on 
every aspect of human dignity, and 
freedom. 


ARE CANADIANS REALLY? Or, 
tor that matter, is Canada? Samuel 
S. Ericsson, illustrated by M,. E. 
Elliot. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Section, Canada - United 
States Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., 1954. pp. 
ili, 43. 1 to 10 copies 50c¢ each, 
special rates for bulk orders. 

The unusual feature of this pam- 
phlet is its humor. There are in- 
numerable publications on Canadian- 
United States relations, all seriously 
somber, and a recent diatribe by a 
disillusioned American in a Canadian 
magazine was more tragic than funny. 
But here a determined effort is made 
to present the facts in an amusing 
fashion. 

“It has been said that Canadians 
really are just like people, which 
seems a reasonable assumption. 
There are also those who say that 
Canadians really are just Englishmen 
who don’t care how cold it gets, and 
others who say Canadians really are 
just Frenchmen who know which side 
of the Atlantic their bread 
buttered on. 


is 


“Canadians are also Americans, in 
the sense that they are geographically 
included in North America, but 
Canadians are not prone to overstress 
that technicality. This partly 
because it would be frightfully awk- 
ward to have neighbors who had to 
call themselves “United Statesers” in 
order to make it clear who they 
were, and partly because “Canadian” 
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is such a brisk, distinctive word with 
which its patent are well 
pleased. 

“A Canadian may be a Mounted 
Policeman, an Eskimo, a French- 
speaking farmer, or Rose Marie, but 
not necessarily.” 

And so it goes on. The bright text 
is helped by an equally bright format 
and whimsical illustrations. 


owners 


GROUP PROCESSES FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION. Paul Berzevin and 
Dwight Morris. Greenwich, Conn., 
Seabury Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1955. pp. 86. $1.25. 

A MANUAL FOR DISCUSSION 

LEADERS AND PARTICIPANTS. 

Authors and publishers as above. 

pp. 73. $1.25. 

These two manuals arouse this 
reviewer's ambivalent attitude (ten- 
der minded “patronage” and tough- 
minded “exasperation”) towards 
material of this nature. On the one 
hand one recognizes that the authors 
are trying to fill that often expressed 
need for some kind of handbook or 
“technical guide” which can be used 
by those who are vaguely aware of 
the untouched potential of a group 
situation, but do not know quite 
On the other hand, 
one looks aghast at the neat listing 


where to begin. 


of devices, duties, advantages, appli- 
cations, characteristics (e.g. eighteen 


characteristics of a good discussion 
leader!) and other paraphernalia de- 
to develop “comfortable, 
informal relationships,” all remini- 
scent of “how to win groups and 
influence audiences”. 

The conflict actually goes much 
deeper than this and is probably 


signed 





representative of the dilemma in 
which the present-day educator (adult 
or other) finds himself. Examples 
are many; After making the general 
point, in the introduction to the 
Manual, that there are certain limita- 
tions to the teaching process (e.g. 
“One cannot be told to be free). the 
authors blandly proceed to tell the 
would-be leader how he is to feel and 
behave warmth 
should radiate the leader as 
the old-fashioned heating 
stove”) while simultaneously keeping 


(e.g. “personal 
from 


from 


in mind his eighteen characteristics 
and the multiple 
assigned to him. 


responsibilities 
Again, after stres- 
sing the focal importance of infor- 
mality and the first 
booklet proceeds to give detailed 


ingenuity, 


diagrams for fifteen different types 


of group meetings, from speech to 
workshop, (including the placement 
of the flag). Once more, after listing 
fourteen “types of problem partici- 
pants 
with 

casually 


and suggestions for dealing 
them, the authors 


that “the 


against trying to 


warn us 
should 
classify 
persons in neat compartments”. 
Whether this kind of double-talk 
is simply the result of our inability 
to shake off earlier habit patterns, 
whether it appeals to us in virtue of 
our “gadget-consciousness”, or whe- 


leader 
guard 


ther it reflects our search for security 
than 
is a tremendous 
challenge to the educator to “set his 
own house in order”. 


rather ends: 


nevertheless, there 


in techniques 


This is as true 
for adult educators as it is for Uni- 
versity departments which continue 


to contradict the content of what they 
teach with respect to the psychology 
and methods of learning, by their 
own methods of teaching. In brief, 
why do we persist in leading our 
horses to troughs containing know- 
ledge about leading other horses to 
other troughs and making them 
drink (e.g. lectures on the advan- 
tages of group-discussion methods 
over the lecture method, assuming 
that our subject will be thereby 
enlightened. ) 

The first booklet listed has a prac- 
tical bibliography, while the second 
contains some useful suggestions for 
evaluating the success of programs. 


T. J. MALLINSON 


HOW CAN WE GET ENOUGH 
GOOD TEACHERS? New York: 
National Citizens’ Commission 
the Public Schools, 2 West 
Street, 1955. 

How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers? is a guidebook providing 
a helpful source of informativn for 
all those concerned about the short- 
age of teachers. Part | comprises a 
the factors which 
have caused and can be expected to 
continue to be responsible for the 
shortage of qualified teachers. Also 
included in Part I is considerable 
information on what can be done to 
alleviate this nation wide school prob- 
lem. 

Although this guidebook has 
been prepared for use in the United 
States, it may also be useful to Cana- 
dians since the picture in Canada 
regarding the shortage of teachers 
is similar to that across the border. 


for 
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JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
WINTER SESSION 


French Canada was both scene and 
subject of the winter meeting of the 
Joint Planning Commission in Mont- 
real, February 25, 1955, where the 
University of Montreal acted as host. 
Monseigneur Olivier Maurault, Rector 
of the University, welcomed the 
delegates and the day’s program was 
under the direction of Dr. Léon 
Lortie, Director of Extension. Out- 
side, sparkling, cold, snowy Montreal 
weather provided a fitting atmosphere 
in which to enjoy the wide, magnifi- 
cent expanse of city and river, spread- 
ing out for miles below the university 
buildings. Inside, an _ interesting 
program featured the usual exchange 
of information, enlivened this time by 
new faces and contributions from 
French Canadian organizations not 
often represented. The morning 
session closed with an interesting 
demonstration of the latest audio- 
visual aids in language teaching. The 
equipment was loaned through the 
courtesy of Harvard University; and 
Professor and Mrs. William Mackey 


of Laval University explained its use. 


In the afternoon, a series of 
speakers discussed various aspects of 
French Canadian cultural develop- 
ment, which evoked stimulating dis- 
cussion among the audience. The 
following speakers took part in the 
session: Dr. Lortie on education; Mr. 
Romain Des Bois, Secretary, Société 
Canadienne d’Education des Adultes, 
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on adult education; Mr. Albert 
Cloutier, ARCA, Art Director, Rapid, 
Grip and Batten Company, on the 
arts; Professor Roger Marier, School 
of Social Work, McGill University, 
on the social sciences; Mr. Guy Beau- 
grand-Champagne, Assistant Director, 
Department of Extension, University 
of Montreal, on radio and TV; 
Father Mailhiot, Director, Research 
Center on Human Relations, Univer- 
sity of Montreal, on the work of the 
Center; and Mr. Michel Chevalier, 
Quebec Manager, Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, on adult education in 
business. 


CONFERENCE ON AGING 

The University of Michigan Eighth 
Annual Conference on Aging will be 
held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
June 27-30, 1955. 


Topic of the conference is Aging— 
Applying Today’s Knowledge Today. 
The program will be focused on gain- 
ing greater skill in the use of prin- 
ciples, practices, methods and _ tech- 
niques needed for more effective ser- 
vice to older people. 


In addition to important General 
Sessions, there will be a series of 
Work-Shops which will offer ad- 
vanced leaders, experienced workers, 
and newcomers to the field an oppor- 
tunity to study the application of 
present day knowledge to the solution 
of problems of older people in the 
fields of employment, housing, com- 





munity organization, health, religion, 
education, use of leisure time, legis- 
lative action and advanced planning. 


The University has been joined in 
sponsorship of the Conference by the 
U.S. Departments of Labor, and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Veterans 
Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Council of State 
Governments, Congress of Industrial 
Workers, Michigan State Depart- 
of Health, Welfare, Mental 
Health, Employment Security, and 
the Michigan State Medical Society. 


ments 


The following workshops will be 


offered: 


Techniques for Counselling and Plac- 


ing Older Workers 


Developing Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Older People 


Selection, Utilization, and Retirement 


of Older Employees 


Preparation of Employees for Retire- 
ment 


Planning and Financiag Sheltered 


Workshops for Older People 


Vocational Education and Retraining 
for Older People 

Getting Medical Care Services and 
Facilities for Older People 


Applications of Rehabilitation to the 
Needs of Older People 


Programming in Health Education 
for the Aging 


Designing and Financing Housing 
for Older People 


Planning 
People’s Home 


and Operating an Old 
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What a Community Committee on 
Aging Can Do 


Organizing a Battery of Community 
Welfare Services for the Aging 


Meeting the Problem of Old People 
in Rural Areas 


How to Make a Community Survey 


on the Needs of Older People 


Planning and Programming an Ac- 
tivities Center for Older People 


Establishing a Community Recreation 


Program for Older People 


Programs in Aging for Volunteer 
Groups, Clubs, and Other Organ- 


izations 

Training Volunteers for Service to 
the Aging 

Planning Church Programs for Older 
People 


What State Commissions on Aging 
Can and Should Do 


How to Be an Old Person. 

Work-shop enrollments will be 
limited in order to keep groups small. 
Pre-registration is, therefore, urged. 
For further information write Wilma 
Donahue, Division of Gerontology, 
1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE; A KEY TO PEACE 


Under this banner, on February 
15, 1955, the McGill University 
School of Social Work initiated a six- 
lecture series International Welfare 
and the Democratic Process for the 
public of Montreal. Dr. John Moore, 
Director of the School, made the pur- 
pose of the series clear when he said 
that “social welfare is an emerging 





alternative to war. Every day we see 
more clearly that achievement of 
peace is closely bound up with the 
solution of basic human problems 
wherever they exist.” 


The decision to present this oppor- 
tunity to the citizens of Montreal 
grew out of a course in /nternational 
Welfare and Comparative Social 
Work, a pioneer effort in this field 
and a unique venture in social work 
education. 


Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director- 
General of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, 
opened the series, speaking on the 
subject, Economic Development and 
Social Welfare as Roads to Peace. 
During the remainder of the series, 
which ends on May 24, the speakers 
include: Dr. J. Donald Kingsley, Di- 
rector, Health and Welfare Council 


of New York City; Mr. Eugéne Bus- 
siére, Director, Citizenship Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration; Mrs. D. B. (Adelaide) Sin- 
clair, Executive Assistant to the De- 
puty Minister of National Welfare; 
Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy Min- 


of Welfare, and a Canadian 
delegate to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; and Mi. 
Saul Hayes, a prominent citizen and 
member of the Bar in Montreal, who 
has played an important part in 
world-wide relief and rehabilitation 
as Director of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 


ister 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 


The first White House Conference 
on Education will be held this year 
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in Washington November 28 through 
December 1. The 83rd Congress has 
appropriated a million dollars for 
this conference, including funds for 
state use in preliminary programs 
that will enable the average citizens 
to express his ideas on education. 


GAINS FOR UNESCO 


The eighth session of UNesco’s 
General Conference was termed by 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, UNeEsco 
Director-General, a “living proof of 
the lessening of international ten- 
sions”. Dr. Evans made this state- 
ment in a message on Human Rights 
Day in which he declared: 

“December 10 marks the sixth 
anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It is fitting, I 
think, that the anniversary should 
find us here in Montevideo at the 
final meeting of the eighth UNesco 
General Conference. 

“The coincidence is a happy one 
because this Unesco Conference, 
more than any other in the past, has 
been truly representative of the world 
at large and it has shown, in two 
resolutions which have already been 
acclaimed as historic and unique, 
how human rights are an inherent 
part of Unesco’s principles. I refer, 
of course, to the declaration on 
peaceful co-operation introduced by 
India, Czechoslovakia and the United 
States of America, and adopted by 
acclamation; and to the resolution on 
the use of mass communication media 
in order to increase understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

“These resolutions, sponsored by a 
cross-section of Member States, are, 
I think, a landmark for UNEsco, not 
only because of their texts, but be- 





cause the members who signed them 
showed in so doing their spirit of 
co-operation and tolerance, and inci- 
dentally gave ample proof of the 
lessening of international tensions of 
which, I am sure, the present UNEsco 
Conference is a living proof. 

“It is also proper that the anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration 
should find all of us here in Monte- 
video, the capital of a country which 
for so long has been an international 
spearhead in the fight for human 
rights. We know by experience after 
living as honoured guests of this 
country for a month, that Uruguay 
indeed protect and 
human rights, and also fights for 
their expansion. 


does respect 


“Our anniversary wish today is 
that the two resolutions mentioned 
above be implemented effectively, 
and that the same spirit which has 
inspired over 70 nations to work 
together in harmony for the past 
month shall prevail in hastening 
international understanding between 
the peoples of the world.” 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FROM THE CAAE 

Dr. E. A. Corbett, former Director, 
has returned from Jamaica where he 
helped to establish an educational 
program for farm people using radio. 
Dr. Corbett is the second staff mem- 
ber to be sent from the CAAE to 
Jamaica in a special technical assist- 
ance project which has been planned 
with Dr. Phillip Sherlock of Uni- 
versity College. Two years ago the 
CAAE arranged for Charles Topshee 
of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Education to help plan rural and re- 


gional libraries for the Caribbean 
Islands. Other Canadians will follow 
Dr. Corbett and the Association will 
also assist in looking after Jamaicans 
who come to study adult education in 
Canada. This project has been assist- 
ed by a travel grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. 


SCHOOL BOARD IN ACTION 

This interesting and useful film is 
now available in Canada. An Ameri- 
can production, it is intended to serve 
as a discussion guide for the inspira- 
tion and information of school board 
members in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities; to acquaint the general 
public with the problems of the school 
board; and to suggest avenues of co- 
operation between board, professional 
staff, and the community. 


School Board in Action dramatizes 
the day-to-day functioning of the 
Board of Education in the town of 
Welford. The film looks behind the 
scenes at the way in which this board 
approaches typical problems facing 
local boards of education in their 


task of providing the best possible 


education for boys and girls with the 
community resources available. Most 
of the footage depicts actual board 
meetings, with appropriate commen- 
tary. 

School Board in Action is a 16 mm. 
sound film, running 27 minutes, and 
available in color or black and white. 
It was produced in 1954 by Agra- 
films, Inc., for the National School 
Boards Association of the U.S.A. 
with the co-operation of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. It is distributed 














in Canada through the Canadian 
Film Institute, with the co-operation 


of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Crawley Films Limited have an- 
nounced the appointment, as Director 
of Production, of Donald F. Carter, 
54, a top British motion picture 
executive. He succeeds Quentin 
Brown who will head a new Crawley 
television division in Toronto. 

Before coming to Canada, Mr. 
Carter was Executive Producer of the 
Gaumont British Specialized (spon- 
sored) Film Unit. As production 
head at Crawley’s, largest producer 
of sponsored films in Canada, he will 
direct the work of six production 
crews whose work often takes them 
to Europe, the Caribbean and South 
America as well as to all parts of 
Canada. Also, he will be in charge 
of scheduling of work, music, 
recording, script writing, animation, 
cameras and lighting. 

Carter entered the film industry in 
1928 as Second Assistant Director of 
feature films with British Instruc- 
tional Films. He moved over to edit- 
ing and then to directing theatrical 
short subjects. He resigned in 1933 
to join Gaumont British Instructional 
as a writer-director of educational 
films as well as sponsored and 
theatrical shorts 

At the outbreak of World War II 
he concentrated on military and 
naval training films and directed over 
100 reels of this nature. He moved 
up to associate producer and pro- 
duction manager, then to general 
manager, and a year later was elected 
to the Board of Gaumont British 
Instructional Ltd. as Director in 


Charge of Production. In this posi- 
tion he planned a $350,000 program 
of educational films and also pro- 
duced sponsored films. 

In co-operation with Mary Field, 
the famous producer of children’s 
films, Mr. Carter produced special 
entertainment films for Children’s 
Cinema Clubs. 

Two years ago Gaumont British 
Instructional was absorbed by its 
parent company and he _ became 
Executive Producer of the specialized 
film unit. 

Since 1948, Mr. Carter has repre- 
sented the J. Arthur Rank interests on 
the Association of Specialized Film 
Producers and since 1950 was the 
Association’s Vice-President. In 1950 
he was elected to the Board of the 
British Film Production Fund. He 
represented the Association of Spe- 
cialized Film Producers on _ the 
Cinema Committee of the British 
Institute of Standards and was also on 
the Cinema Advisory Committee to 
the Home Office to investigate and 
recommend regulations concerning 
attendance of children at cinemas. He 
was also a member of the Film Trade 
Benevolent Fund and a member of 
the Board of the Children’s Film 


Foundation. 


CRAWLEY TOPS AGAIN 

Crawley Films of Ottawa wins 
prizes in other fields as well! The 
firm’s choral group, which started 
out as a lunch-time lark, took top 
honors in the Ottawa Musical 
Festival. 

Only three months earlier these 
singers, all employees of Crawley 
Films, had decided they were having 





so much fun singing during their 
lunch-hours they ought to put some 
into it. Mr. 
McCauley, former music teacher at 
Ottawa Technical School and now 
Director of Music and composer for 
Crawley’s, suggested going back to 
work one night a week to sing. This 
they did, then thought they might as 
well compete in the Music Festival 
where they won out against older 
and more experienced choral groups. 


serious organization 


SHAKESPEARE IN TORONTO 

A five-week season—June 27 to 
July 30—is planned for the Seventh 
Annual Open Air Festival of the Earle 
Grey Shakespeare Festival Company 
at Trinity College, Toronto. 

This year’s opening play will be 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, believed 
to be the Canadian “premiére”. As 
far as can be ascertained it is the 
play’s first professional staging in 
Canada, to run for two weeks in 
the Festival’s traditional setting of 
16th Century architecture on an 
Elizabethan outdoor stage, the only 
one of its kind in the Dominion, 
especially designed and set in the 
College Quadrangle. 

Macbeth is chosen for the second 
offering, to run for one week com- 
mencing July 11, followed by The 
Merchant of Venice for two weeks, 
July 18 to 30. 

Three Sunday evening concerts of 
Elizabethan music, free to play-goers, 
will be presented on the open air 
stage—a departure from former 
Festivals when they were given in 
Strachan Hall. These will take place 
on Sundays, July 3, 10 and 24, fea- 


turing the Marcus Adeney Ensemble, 
The English Madrigal Singers direct- 
ed by John Sidgwick and the new 
Klemi Hambourg String Group. 
Artists assisting will be Joan Hall, 
mezzo-soprano, and Portia White, 
contralto, at the first and third con- 
certs respectively. 

The aims of the company are “to 
encourage the love and understand- 
ing of great plays and reinstate the 
fine art of the living theater in a 
professional but non-commercial form 
at a minimum admission charge so 
that all may partake. 

“To train Canadian actors in the 
art of the drama. 

“To present with a 
spirited simplicity according to the 
intention of Shakespeare, thus _re- 
capturing the swift spontaneous ac- 
tion and reliance upon the imagina- 
tion, with its fusing of player and 


the plays 


spectator in a common experience, 
current in Shakespeare’s day.” 

A Drama School is held during 
the Festival. Students attend the final 
rehearsals of the plays, play super- 
numary parts and assist backstage. 
In addition, they receive preliminary 
training in voice production, stage 
movement, professional etiquette, etc. 
For particulars write: Shakespeare 
Festival Company, 85 Crescent Road, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


A WORD FOR THOSE WHO 
CAN’T SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
A reader in the Maritimes has 
brought to the attention of Foop For 
THouGHT the need for education in 
preventing cruelty to animals. When 
we think of “animals”, we uncon- 





sciously see the pampered household 
pet fed on the fat of the land, and 
the well-cared-for “patients” at the 
veterinary clinics. Our minds, how- 
ever, become conveniently blank when 
it is a question of linking a mink 
coat with innumerable little and 
desperate wild things, dying a slow 
and cruel death in steel traps. An 
English pamphlet, Blind Spots, by 
C. W. Hume, brings to a light a 
few of the unpalatable facts about 
trapping in England, which apply 
equally well to Canada. When one 
sees a picture of a pet cat which 
has inadvertently been caught in a 
trap set for a wild animal, it brings 
the whole unsavory practice much 
closer to home! Says Major Hume, 
“In some heavily trapped areas most 
of the surviving cats have lost one 
or more legs in traps.” 

It is no accident that the nation 
with the finest humanitarian record 
in world history should occupy itself 
with this problem. The English, with 
their “Tawny Pippits”, are merely 
extending to all life the respect and 
concern which finds its highest de- 
velopment in reverence for human 
personality. For those Canadians 
who would like to see a similar con- 
cern in our own country, there is an 
organization, Association for the 
Protection of Fur-bearing Animals xt 
26 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario, 
which would welcome support and 
encouragement. 


HELP FROM ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 

The Library of the CAAE has re- 
ceived two more welcome gifts. From 
St. Francis Xavier Library have 
come over twenty volumes, many of 
them out-of-print books on adult 
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education. This is a needed addi- 

tion to our historical section. The 

Community Programmes Branch, On- 

tario, has donated a handsomely 

bound set of the Community Courier. 

We are hopeful that the example set 

by these friends will not go unno- 

ticed. The titles contributed by St. 

Francis Xavier are as follows: 

Comparative Education—Kandel. 

The Education of Henry Adams—An 
Autobiography. 

Adult Education In Action—Mary L. 
Ely. 

Confessions of An _ Immigrant’s 
Daughter—Laura Goodman Sal- 
verson. 

Rural Life at the Crossroads—Macy 
Campbell. 

New Russia’s Primer—M. Ilin. 

Adult Education and Rural Life— 
Proceedings of the Fifteenth Am- 
erican Country Life Conference. 

Northwest Passage—K. Roberts. 

Public Education in the United 
States—Cubberley. 

Education Through Recreation—L. 
P. Jacks. 

The Church and the Country Com- 
munity—O’ Hara. 

A Short History of the American 
Labor Movement—Mary Beard. 
Democracy in Denmark—Goldmark 

Hollman Brandes. 

The Awakening Community—Mary 
Mims. 

The Farmers 
Irvine. 


in Politics—William 


Consumer Cooperation in America 
—Bertram B. Fowler. 

Co-operative 
Irvine, M.P. 


Government— William 





TOWARD A NEW 
UNDERSTANDING 

As a member of the Residential 
Adult Education Section of the AEA, 
the Lisle Fellowship, Inc. has sent a 
copy of its program for the summer 
of 1955. 


Lisle is 


For the twentieth summer, 
offering a practical exper- 
ience in human relations based on 
international group living and com- 
munity field trips. The purpose of 
Lisle is to aid the development of the 
individual through a program of 
human understanding, friendship and 
world 


democratic principles in a 


framework. Experience has proven 
that Lisle offers the kind of oppor- 
tunity that many adult educators are 
seeking in gaining wider practical 
human relations experience. 


Young adults from every religious, 
racial and national background are 
welcomed to compose the miniature 
world community that characterizes 
each group or unit. Each unit is 
made up of one-half American and 
one-half foreign students, and young 
adults. 


The program in 1955 includes: 


Japan—20th Pacific 
Air Tour and Unit—July 9 to August 


Anniversary 


31 via Pan American Airlines from 
West Coast, with stop-overs in Hono- 
lulu, Manila, Hong Kong, Taipei, 
Okinawa and 4-week unit of the Lisle 
Fellowship near Tokyo, Japan. $1475 


complete. 


Europe—Denmark and Germany 
(the American quota for both these 
units has been filled). 


United States: 

San Francisco Bay, California 
June 19 to July 31. 

Washington, D.C. 
July 31. 

Rocky Mountains, Colorado—July 
25 to September 2. 

For more detailed information, 
write: The Lisle Fellowship, Inc., 204 
S. State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 


— June 19 to 


CORRECTION 
Miss Kathleen 

Secretary of the 

in Canada, 


Bowlby, National 

United Nations 
has drawn 
the editorial attention to an error in 
the March number of Foop For 
THoucut. The activities described 
under the note UN and Youth, (the 
Seminars for high school Students at 
Mount Allison, Sackville, N.B.; 
Queen’s University, Kingston; and 
the University of Western Ontario, 
London, were held during the sum- 
mer of 1954 and were not, as stated, 
planned for the 1955 season. Apolo- 
gies to the people who worked so 
hard to ensure the success of these 
Seminars, which are very much an 
achievement of the present, rather 
than a hope for the future. 


Association 
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Canadian Welfare Board 


35th ANNUAL MEETING 
MAY 5, 6, 7, 1955 


Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ontario 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Location of Meetings, etc., will appear on 


the final program. 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 
8.15 a.m. - 9.15 a.m. 
REGISTRATION 


9.30 a.m. - 12 noon 
DIVISIONAL ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Business Sessions: 


Community Chests and Councils 
Delinquency and Crime 

Family and Child Welfare 

Public Welfare 

Recreation 


12.30 p.m. - 2.15 p.m. 
LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
French Commission 


Friends of CANADIAN WELFARE 


2.30 - 4.00 p.m. 
DIVISION MEETINGS CONTINUED 


Featured Subjects: 


Problems of Desertion and 
Maintenance 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act 
Others to be announced 
MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Welfare Needs of Immigrants 
Committee on Aging 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 
9.30 a.m. - 12 noon 


COUNCIL ANNUAL MEETING 


Officers’ Reports 

Financing the Council 
Amendment of the By-Laws 
Election of Board of Governors 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 (continued) 
12.30 p.m. - 2.00 p.m. 
LUNCHEON: 
Meeting of 1955-56 Board of Governors 


2.30 p.m. - 4.00 p.m. 


COUNCIL MEETING CONTINUED 


Executive Director's Report 

Implementing the Report on Function 

and Organization: Mrs. John A Wilson, 
Committee Chairman 


7.00 p.m. 
COUNCIL DINNER 


Speaker: Charles B. Schottland 
U.S.A. Commissioner of Social Security 


Subject: Some Goals in Social Welfare 


SATURDAY, MAY 7 
STAFFING OUR SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Chairman: Mrs. W. Ross Kerr, 


Chairman, Committee on Personnel 
in Social Work 


9.30 a.m. - 12.30 p.m. 


Speaker: Dr. J. W. Willard 


Director Research Division, 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare 


Subject: A Look at the Facts 
Panel Discussion: 


The Facts Speak But We Must Act 
(followed by general discussion) 


1.00 p.m. - 3.00 p.m. 
Luncheon 
Speaker: To be announced 
Subject: Who is a Social Worker? 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa 











Announcing 


Mental Health Week 


May ‘st-7th 


Theme: FIGHT MENTAL ILLNESS 
BUILD MENTAL HEALTH 


“Mental illness in Canada today accounts for more 
lost time than T.B., Cancer and Polio combined.” 


The Hon. Paul Martin 
Minister of National Health & Welfare 


For further information and an opportunity to participate 


Contact the CANADIAN MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA DIVISION QUEBEC DIVISION 


James D. Ward Dr. Gaston Loignon 
11 East Broadway, Vancouver 10 Hospital St. Jean de Dieu, Montreal 


ALBERTA DIIVISION NEW BRUNSWICK DIVISION 


Desmond Sparham Mrs. Freda Vickery 
10128 — 98th Street, Edmonton 5 Hazen Avenue, Saint John 


NOVA SCOTIA DIVISION 
Andrew Crook 

Public Health Clinic 

77 University Avenue, Halifax 


SASKATCHEWAN DIVISION 


George Rohn 
402 Northern Crown Building, Regina 


MANITOBA DIVISION PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Miss Grace Dolmage Miss Mona Clay 


442 William Avenue, Winnipeg 100 Fitzroy Street, Charlottetown 


ONTARIO DIVISION NEWFOUNDLAND 
4. D. Parks Charles Strong 
111 St. George Street, Toronto 5 117 Waterford Bridge Road, St. John’s 


or 


NATIONAL OFFICE, 111 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont. 














